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Principal and President, Sri M. Subuddhi 
Inaugurating the 10th Biraja Lectures. 
Sitting to his left is Dr. K. Sree Ram Murty, M.Sc.,Ph.D., 
Speaker of the first day and Right 
Sri Biraja Kr. Tripathi, Vice-President, Biraja Lectures 
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ଉ୍‌ଦ୍ରାଝ କଳ ଅଭିଭାଷଣ 


ଦଗମ୍ଭ କ୍ରରଜୀ ବଲ୍ତଭୀମ୍ୀଲା ଜୂଦ୍ଦଘୀଃନ ଶୁଭ ସଂଧୀର ବରର୍‌ଣ୍ଯ ସମ୍ଭୀଳତ୍ତ ଅସ୍ତ 
ଡଃ କେ: ଣରରାସ୍ମ ମୂର୍‌ ମଭତୋଦସ୍ଟଟ ବରଜା ମଣ୍ଡଲୀର ଭୁଷସ୍ଥଂଉ ସଂସ୍କୃତ ସ୍ତେମୀ ସୁଧୀ 
ସଜ୍ଜନ ମଣ୍ଡଲୀ ! 


ଜ୍ଉକୁଳ ଦେଶାଲ୍ୂର୍ଗଉ ଗୂତ୍ତ ବୈଉରଣୀ ଜ୍ୀର୍ଥବାତ୍ତ ସେନ୍ତତ, ଧର୍ମ, ସଂସ୍କଭସୀସ୍ତ 
ଛ୍ତରକୀ ଷ୍େନ୍ଧ ସୀଜସୁର୍‌ର ଅଧ୍ବଷ୍ଠାନ୍ଷୀ ଦେବୀ ଜଗକ୍କନତନୀଠ କଲ୍ଯାଣମ୍ଭସ୍ତୀ ଥାଆ ଛ୍ତର୍‌ଜାଙ୍କର 
ଆଳ ଶୁଭ ସ୍ପନକ୍ଷନ ବାସର ନି ବେଣୀ ଅମ୍ଭାବାସ୍ଯା । ଏତ ଶୃତ୍ଉ ଲଗ୍ଧଗର୍‌ ସ୍ରଥମ୍ତେ ମୁଁ 
ସେନ୍ଦ୍ର କ୍କୀନମ୍ଭସ୍ବୀୱ ଉବଭ୍ାଷ ହ୍ରାରର୍ଣ୍‌ିୟ ଚଦ୍ରୀନତ୍ ଦାସ୍ତିନୀ, ଭୃଛତମୂ ୭ ୍ରଦାସ୍ତିନୀ, 
କଗନ୍ତାୀ, , ଜରନ୍ତ୍ବାଭାଙ୍କର ଚରଣାର୍‌ବନ୍ଦରେ ଜ୍ତୋର ଭକ୍ତୃତତ ସ୍ତଣର ଅର୍ଘ୍ୟ କତାଞ୍ଜଲୀ 
ସୁଃରେ ଅଧିଣ କଣ ଦେଶମ୍ଭ ବରଜା ବକ୍ପଭ୍ତାସ୍ଥାଲାଂର ଉଵଦଘା୫ନ ସ୍ତଦୀଷ ତୀିଭ 
କରିବା ସଙ୍ଗେସଙ୍ଗେ ଏଦ୍ର ସାର୍ପ ବୌଳ୍ିଂକ ପର୍‌ବେଶକୁ ଆଅଣମ୍ଭାନକ୍ସ ସ୍ତୀଗଉ 
କରୁଛୁ । 
. ସଧଁବୃନ ! ଏ୍ଦ ସାମ୍ୃସ୍ଵରକ ସାରସ୍ବତ ଅନୁଞ୍ତାନ କ୍ର୍‌ଜୀ ବକ୍ତୁୀସ୍ଭାଲା? ଆଜକୁ 
୯ ବର୍ଷ ତ୍ତଲେ ନରସିଂଦ୍ର ଚୌଧୂରୀ ମତ୍ରୀବଦ୍ଯାଲୟ୍ର ଭଡଉ୍‌କାଲୀନ କର୍ମକର୍ଠାମ୍ଭାନଙ୍କ 
ମୂପରକଳ୍୍‌ତ ଭ ଓ ସୁଚନ୍ତ୍ରିକ ଶନଲ୍ଧା ଓ ଚେଉତନାରୁ ଏକ ନୌନ୍ଲକ ଲଷ୍୍ଯ ଓ ମହ୍ରାନ ଆଦି 
ନେଇ ଆସ୍ପସ୍ରକାଶ ଲାଉ କର ବତ୍ତସ୍ଥାନ ସୁକ୍କା ସା ବରଜାଙ୍କ ଅପାର କରୁଣୀରୁ 
ଜରିଘ୍ରେ ସମ୍ଭୀନରଉ ହୋଇ ଅସୁ । ଉ୍‌କୁଲର ସିଉ, ସଂସ୍ବଭ, ଧର୍ମ, ଦର୍ଶନ, କଲା, 
ସ୍ଥାଗ୍ତ, ସୀଦୁଭ୍ୟୟ ଇଭିହ୍ରାସ ଇତ୍ତ୍ଯାଦ୍ଦ ବଦ୍ଧ ବିଷସ୍ଟରେ ବାଙ୍,ସ୍ଟ ରୁଗକୁୁ ଅଭ୍ତଭାଷଣ 
ମ୍ମୀାଧ୍ୟମରେ ` ସମଭବେଉ ସୁଧୀ ଶ୍ରୋଭା ଉଥୀ ଛ୍ରୀଛ୍ଥାନ୍ଧୀସ୍ଥାନଙ୍କ ସଞ୍ଜ ଖରେ ଭ୍‌ଗସ୍ଥାପି୍ତ 
କରିବା ଏହ୍ରାର ଲଷ୍ଷ୍ଯ ଓ ଭକ୍‌ ସଙ୍ଗେସଙ୍ଗେ କବକ ଅଭ୍ଭଭାଷଣଗୁଡ଼ିକ ସ୍ତହାବଦ୍ଯାଲୟ୍ଡ 
ମୂଖପଅ କଳ୍ଜାସାଂର ବଶଷ ସଂଖ୍ଯା ଭାବରେ ପ୍ରକାଣିଭ ହୋଇ ଉ୍‌ଦ୍ତର୍‌ ସୁରୁଷମ୍ଭାନଙ୍କ 
ଅନୁସନ୍ଧସ୍ତୀ ଓ ଜିଳ୍ାସୀ ପାଇଁ ର୍‌ଖିଦେବା ଅମ୍ଭସ୍ଥାନଙ୍କର ଜ୍‌ଦ୍ଦେଶଯ । ଗ୍ରକାଣ ଥୀଉ୍‌କି 
ଅଷ୍ଟମ ଓ ଜବମ୍ଭ ଦରଜା ବକ୍ପାତ୍ମାଲାର ମିଲତ୍ତ ସଂସ୍ପର୍‌ଣ ଅଲ୍ଟନ ମଧରେ ଆସ୍ଥ ପ୍ରକାଶ 
କର୍ତବ । ଓଡ଼ଶାର ବହୁ ବଶିଷ୍ଟ ଓ ଲବ୍ଧ ପ୍ରଭ୍ଠ ତ୍ତ ଗବେଷକ, ବାଗ୍ମୀ ବକ୍ତା- 
ମ୍ଥୀନଙ୍କର୍‌ ପ୍ରଜ୍ଞା ସ୍ରସପୃଭ ଓ ଗବେଷଣା ଦୀପ୍ତ ଚନ୍ତାଧାରୀକୁ ଅଭଭଭାଷଣ ମ୍ଭାଧ୍ୟମଭରର 
ସ୍ରଦୀନ କରାଯା୍‌ତ୍ଚବାରୁ ଏହ୍ରୀ ଗତ୍ତୀଲୁଗତକ ବକ୍ଧତତା ବା ଭାଷଣଠାରୁ ଭନ୍ତ୍ର । 
ଏଠାରେ ମୁଁ ଗୌରବର ସଦ୍ଦ୍ର୍ କନ୍ଦ୍ରପାରେ ସେ ଏ ଧର୍‌ଣର୍‌ ବକ୍ଧୁଭା୍ୀଲୀର ପରକଲ୍ନା 
ଓଡ଼ିଶାର ଅନ୍ଯାନ୍ଯ ମହ୍ରୀବଦ୍ଯାଲସ୍ତରେ ବର୍‌ଲ କଦ୍ରଲେ ଅଭ୍ତଯୁକ୍ତ ଢେବନାହ୍ରି । ଏହ 
“ ନଦ୍ଧୁଭଭା୍ମାଲୀର ଶୀବୃଙ୍କି ସାଧନ ନମ୍ମମ୍ତେ ଅତୀତର ସେକ ମ୍ଭନୀଗୀଗଣ ସ୍ବ ସ୍ଵ ବଗ୍ଟର 
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ସମ୍ଭକ ବୌଙ୍କିକ ଚଲତା ସମ୍ଭର୍ନ୍ ତ ଅଲ୍ଦରଦାଷଣ ପ୍ରଦାନ କରସାଇଛନ୍ତିତ ସେମ୍ଭାନଙ୍କ 
ମଧ୍ୟରେ ଡ଼ଃ କୃଷ୍ଣଚହଦ, ଆାଶିଗ୍ରାହାୟ ଗ୍ରଟେସର ସଭ୍ତାଦ ଗ୍ରଧାନ, ଡଃ ଦେବୀପ୍ତସନ୍ତ୍ର ଷଞ୍ତ 
ନୀସ୍ତୃକ୨ କବ ଚରଣ କାଲୀଚରଣ ଅଞତନାସୃକ, ଡ଼ଃ କୁଞ୍ଜବିହାରୀ ଦୀସ୨ ଡ଼ଃ ବେଣୀ 
ସ୍ମାଧବ ଯାର, ଡ଼ଃ ସ୍ଥନ୍ତ୍ଥନାଥ ଦାସ ଗବେଷକ କେଦ୍ଦାରନୀଥ ମତଦାନ ଡ଼ଃ କ୍ସୃଷ୍ପି 
ସ୍ସୀଦ ମିଶ୍ରହ ଣୀ ସରେ, ମଦ୍ରୀନ୍ଷ୍ ଓ ନାଖ୍ଯକାର ସ୍ଭନୋରଞ୍ଜନ ଦୀସ ଉଥା ଅଧ୍ାଅକ 
ସ୍ଥାଣବନ୍ଧ କର ଇଜ୍ଜ୍ୟାଦଦଙ୍କ ଜାମଭ ଭ୍‌କ୍ଷେଖ ଯୋର । ଅନୁଣ୍ତାଜ ଡରସରୁ ମୁଁ ଆକ 
ସେମ୍ଭାନଙ୍କୁ ମୋର ହାର୍ଦାଝ ଜକ କ୍ଲଜ୍କ୍ୀ ଅଧିଣ କରୁଛୁ । 

ଚଲିଉ ବଷି ବିରଜା ବକ୍ଧତୀମ୍ମାଲୀର ବିଷସ୍ଟନମ୍ପଥ ରୁପେ ଧର୍ମ ଓ ବକଳ୍ଞାନଂ, 
“ଓଡ଼ଣୀରେ ସାମ୍ମଣ୍ଣକ ଅର୍‌ଞ୍ଚରା”› “ଗାଉ ଓ ଆଧୁକ ସମ୍ଭାଜଂ ଶୀର୍ଷକ କଷସ୍ଟକ୍ୁ 
ପର୍ତଗ୍ଵଲନା ସମିଭ୍ତ ଅଙ୍ଗୀଭୁଭ କରଛନ୍ତ୍ର ଏବଂ ଉକ୍ତ ବିଷସ୍ବରେ ସ୍ବ ସ୍ତ ଅନୁଭୁଭ ସତତ 
ଛଗ୍ଟ୍‌ର୍‌ ସମ୍ଭୃ୍‌ତ ଅତ୍୍ତଭାଗ୍ଣ ଦେବା ପାଇଁ ଯଥାନମ୍ତେ ଡ଼ଃ କେ: ଣୀରାମଭ ମୂର୍‌, ଡ଼ଃ 
୍ରରଶଣ୍ତନ ଦାସ ଓ ଡ଼ଃ ସତ୍ତ୍ବାଦୀ ମିଶ୍ର ସେମ୍ଭାନଙ୍କର ସଦସ ୍ୀକୃଭ ଇଦୀନ କଣୟେବାରୁ 
ଏଦ୍ର ଅବସରରେ ସେମ୍ଭାନଙ୍କୁ ସ୍ଧାଗକ୍ତ କରବା ସଙ୍ଗେସଙ୍ଗେ ଅନୁଷ୍ଟାନ ଉର୍‌ଙରୁ ହା କ 
କୃତଜ୍ଞ ଅଥିଣ କରୁଛୁ 

ସଂସ୍ଭଭ ଓ ସଭ୍ୟତାର ଜ୍ଷ୍ବରୋତ୍ତର ବିକାଶରେ ମ୍ଥାନବ ଜୀଚଳ୍ତର୍‌ ବକାଶ । 
ଏକ ଦ୍ଦଗରେ ବମ୍ଥୁଜଗଉର ଘଉଯଷ୍ଷଭୁଉ କ୍ରାନ୍ନ ଭୌରକ ଢଥା  ବୈଷସ୍ତିକ ଜନ୍ତ୍ରର୍ତ 
ନମ୍ମଲ୍ତେ ବିଜ୍ଞାନର ଅବଦାନ ସେଭକ ଅଘରଦ୍ରାର୍ଯ୍ଯ ସସ୍ମାକର ଜନୈକ ମ୍ଭାଳଦଣ୍ଡର 
ଅୟ୍ବଦୂଙ୍କି ପାଇଁ ଅ୍ଷାନ୍ମଂକ ଅନୁଣାୀଲଳ ସେଭକ ଆବଶ୍ଯକ ବୋଲ ମୁଁ 
ଉପଲବ୍‌ଧ ଜରେ । ଅନ୍ଯ ପସର ଗୋଵିଏ ଜାଉ ବା ଦେଶର ପ୍ରଭଷ୍ଠା କାର 
ଷରମ୍ପରୀ, ସ୍ରମାଣ କରେ । ଏହ ଅଶ୍ତପ୍ରେସ୍ଷୀରେ ଓଡ଼ିଶାର 
ସ୍ରା୍ଭରକ ଅରମ୍ଭରାକୁ ଅଭୁଭୀଷଣର ଅଲ୍ତଭ କ୍ର କଣ୍ଠ ଅଧୁନାତନ ଛାନ୍ଦ ସମ୍ମାକକୁ ଅତୀତ 
ଉ୍‌ଜଲର ଗୌରନୋଜ୍ଲ ସା୍ଭରକ ଇତଉତଦ୍ରାସ ସ୍ପରଣ କରାଇ ଦେବୀ ଆମ୍ଭର ଦ୍ଵଭେଶ୍ଯ । 
ବରଷସ୍ତୃବକ୍ଥର ସରନା ଦେବା ବ୍ଯତୀତ ଆଜ୍‌ ଅଧ୍ବକ କୁ କଦ୍ରବା ମୁଁ ଉବଚତ 
ମ୍ମନେ କରୁନାନ୍ତି ! 

ପରିଶେଷରେ ଏ “ଛର୍‌ଜା ବଳ୍ପଭାସ୍ଥାଲାଂ/ର ସସଂଲତ୍ତା ପାଲି ସହକା ବନ୍ଧୁ 
ଭଥୀ ଛ୍ରୀନଛ୍ରା୍ଧୀସ୍ଥାନଙ୍କର ସହ୍ରଃସୋଗ ଓ ସୁଧୀ ଗକ୍ରୋଉୀମ୍ଥାନଙ୍କର ସଦଚ୍ଛା କୀମ୍ଭନା କ୍ତ ଏ 
ବୌଙ୍୍ଦିକ ଅ୍୍ବେଶ ମଧ୍ୟକୁ ଅଣସ୍ଭାନକ୍ସୁ ସୁନଙ୍କାର ସ୍ବାଗତ କଣ୍ଠ ସ୍ଭୋର ବିଜ୍ତବ 
ସାଙ୍ଗ କଲ୍‌ । ଜସ୍ପନ୍ଦ୍ରନ 


ଶା ମାଧବ ସୁରୁର୍ଧି` 
ସଭାର, ବିରକା ବକ୍ତଭାମ୍ଭାଲା ଓ 
ଆଧ୍ଷଷ୍ୟ, ଲର୍ସିଂତୁ ଚୌ'ଧୂରୀ ମ୍ମଦରାବଦ୍ଯୟାଲସ୍ତୃ ସାକସୁର 
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RELIGION AND SCIENCE 


Dr. K. Sree Rama Murty 
M.Sc. (B.H,U.}, Ph.D. (Cantab.) 


Conceptual F rame-work : 


Evolutionary biologists assert that man has sprung from 
apes. Even while some cynics quip that he has not sprung very 
far, a cursory look at other animals and man clearly shows that 
man is qualitatively different from other animals. In many 
occasions he looks to have forged much ahead of other animals 
while on some other, he seems to have sunk much lower. While 
man has built up great civilisations and established noble religi- 
ous institutions and practices, he has also developed diabolical 
destructive weapons and established ignoble mass extermination 
camps. No animals show signs of metaphysical thinking nor do 
they exhibit psychological maladies like lycanthropy, sadism and 
masochism. In short, in spite of all the clever demonstrations of 
ethologists like Convad Lorenz, Robert Adrey, man is certainly 
distinct from other animals. He is free at once to transcend above 
them and sink below them in the scale of values. 


While animals are closed beings actuated by instinctual 
drives in a very limited field of operation with only some rudi- 
ments of volition, man is an open ended becoming endowed with 
multiple attributes that put him completely apart from other 
animals. Biologists talk of the missing link between apes and men. 
What, in fact, divides apes from men is not a simple link but a 
great unbridgeable gulf. It looks as if something very extra- 
ordinary happened in the process of evolution in the transition 
from ape to man. 
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np One of the basic features that biologically distinguish 
man from other animals is designated as Neoteny-man’s being 
born in foetal form. A human child is born incomplete, absolutely 
helpless, needing care and fostering for some years before it can 
become self-clependant. It is extremely plastic, allowing environ- 
ment to play a very great role in its formation and development. 
This creature’s early fallibility, helplessness and plasticity are the 
very sources of its later strength, resilience, adaptability and 
aggression in its interaction with environment, It is as if the 
environment becomes a part of the individual in early stages of 
growth thus giving a feed-back, the individual modifying the 
environment and environment entering the individual thus 
making man an open-ended becoming. In short, man’s beco- 
ming is his being, continving change is the sustained feature. 


“It is a great surprise to me that biological and cultural 
anthropologists have completely over-looked the significance of 
Neoteny in their studies of man. To my mind, the key to the 
great anthropological question “What is man ?” is likely to be 
found if. the anthropologists take their cue from the fact of 
Neoteny. I will, however, not pursue this line any further, excep- 
ting stating that the basic feature of man, as distinguished from 
animals, is his open-endedness which, incidentally is connected 
with his being always in relation — homo relation’s. The impli- 
cation of openness is relatedness. Martin Buber starts his famous 
book “I and Thou” with the statement ‘‘Man is always in 
relation”. 


T his open-endedness of man manifests itself in multi- 
ple dimensions and is to be taken as a whole. But for a purely 
conceptual analysis we take different aspects of its manifestation 
—~— modal views, as Whitehead would put it — separately, even 
while tacitly remaining aware of the complex intracion among 
themselves to be properly understood after analysis only through 
prehensive unificaction to use again Whitehead’s seminal phrase, 

The broad spectrum of human uniqueness on a back- 
ground of common animality, which can never be overlooked, 
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can be expressed by the distinguishing features subsumed under 
the following terms :! (1) homo erectus — man the erect, (2) horho 
faber—man the fabricator, the tool-maker and tool user, (3) homo 
sapiens — man the rational, the designation for the species of 
man, (4) homo loquens — man the speaker, (5) homo philoso- 
phicus (6) homo symbolican — man the symbolical, the symbol 
maker and (7) homo spiritualis—man the spiritual. These, I shold 
confess, are merely the features that I have selected in a con- 
tinuously graded features, just as one would talk of seven rain- 
bow colours in a continuous spectrum of solar radiation. Out of 
a variety of basic features that constitute the spectrum of human 
uniqueness, a few important ones have been selected in analogy 
with the theory of colour vision according $0 which one can 
choose a few basic colours the combinations of which in diffe- 
rent numbers and proportions can produce all possible colours. 
‘The seven basic features in different combinations in varying 
intensities together with the common traits of animality can be 
taken to account broadly for the human condition. 


While thinkers like Salvadore de Madariaga stress the 
erect posture of the human being — homo-erectus as symbol of 
rnans’ uniqueness and distinction from other animals which are 
basically horizontal creatures, each aspect of human endeavour 
can be interpreted in terins of the features enumerated before, 
Science, for example, essentially partakes of the characteristics 
of homo sapiens, the rational being with ability for abstraction 
and homo faber, the manipulation of the material surroundings 
negotiated through homo-symbolican, the symbol user. Religion, 
on the other hand, is a composite of the qualities of homo spiri- 
tualis man the spiritual, homo philosophicus, man the seeker 
after meaning, combined with the varying degrees of the quali- 
ties like homo-symbolican and homo-faber. 


In other words, man has acquired powers of abstraction 
and ability to symbolize the abstractions in terms of mathematics 
and uses these powers in manipulation of matter to establish 
causal relations between aspects of observed and experimentally 
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contrived phenomena in an effort to understand them and con- 
trol them. Measurement and quantification play vital role in 
this process of establishing causal relations and arriving at what 
are called “Laws of nature” which as we shall see later are 
more appropriately called “‘Laws of understanding and mani- 
pulation of nature”. The methodology of science is described by 
Karl Popper as hypothetico-deductive and from a given situation 
the quantifiable and measurable aspects are abstracted for 
manipulation. A complex phenomenon is reduced to its quanti- 
fiable and measurable dimensions which are subjected to experi- 
mental test and the results expressed in a mathematical formu- 
lation. A basic hypothesis concerning the observables is used to 
deduce certain conclusions that are verified or refuted by an 
experiment. While verifiability is the criterion for the validity of 
a hypothesis, refutability is the criterion, as for Karl Popper, for 
a statement to be called scientific. Every statement to be accepted 
as scientific should have a possible method for refutation and 
that method when applied should produce a negative result. 
Abstraction and reduction are the basic features of scientific 
methodology that enable it to quantify and measure and the 
methodology gives a great precision to the information collected 
and enormous power to manipulate the quantifiable entities. 


Man not only tries to understand the environment and 
physical phenomena by finding the causal connection between 
them but also tries to find meaning in them making a more 
comprehensive study of the phenomenal world but strictly on a 
rational basis. This effort at finding meanings leads man to diffe- 
rent schools cf philosophy. As scientific reduction is likely to take 
away the aspects that help in arriving at meanings, philosophy 
has to get back some immeasurable and non-quantifiable aspects 
of experience to consideration. In this sense philosophy becomes 


broader than science but certainly at the cost of precision and 
utilisability, 


Even while man lives, labour works, acts and dies in 
the four-dimensional matrix ef space-time continuum, it is given 
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to some men to experience intimations of infinity and eternity. 
Those that have had such intimations vouch that infinity is not 
mere larger and larger space and eternity is not mere perpetuity, 
time going on and on. These experiences are qualitatively diffe- 
rent and perhaps can be called fifth and sixth dimensions. J.G. 
Bennet puts both infinity and eternity under one dimension, the 
fifth dimension. Whatever be one’s predilection in the choice of 
dimensions, the fact to be accepted is that there are experiences 
that are far from quotidian and they are so widely experienced 
at such different times and in such different climes and countries 
and have such unique coimumon features that one wouid be 
thoroughly unscientific to deny their existence or explain them 


collected in his book “Varieties of Religious Experience”, of 
Rudolph Otto given in his book “Mysticism East and West” and 
of Ninian Smart in his book “‘Religious Experience of Mankind” 
and other innumerable authentic records of such experiences 
given in books like “The Cloud of Unknowing” by an unknown 
author convince one that there is a basic authenticity about such 
experiences. In recent times objective psychologist Abraham 
Maslow had studied what he calls the “Peak Experiences” of 
healthy and gifted individuals to confirm the authenticity of such 
mystical experiences. 


One of the difficulties that come in the way of under- 
standing such phenomena is that the experience are so unique as 
so qualitatively different from the normal day-to-day experiences 
that the language which .we have developed out of our normal 
mundane activities simply fails to communicate those experiences, 
and yet, most people give credit and credence to such experiences 
even if oneis not vouchsafed such flash of insight. It is the 
understanding, acceptance and moulding of ones attitude to keep 
in communion and communication with that resplendent realm 
of the spirit that constitutes religion. It is the absolute latitude of 
the mystical experience coupled with the incommunicability of 
such an experience that necessitate multi-dimensional develop- 
ments in religion with the great risk of the orginal insight evapo- 
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rating in communication and even petrifying into its antithesis as 
it has happened many a time in history. The experience can be 
communicated only through n:yths and symbols, butteressed by 
some rationalised doctrines. The practice of religion is usually 
hased on some normative imperatives, ethical values and deve- 
loped into some rituals in a social mileau. Thus there are basic 
dimensions to religion like : (1) Experiential (2) Mythical 
(3) Doctrinal (4) Ethical (5) Ritual and (6) Social. Each one of 
these dimensions opens up the possibilities of both interpreting 
and misinterpreting a spiritual experience originally vouchsaged 
to a prophet or a pioneer. Writers like Ninian Smart (The Religi- 
ous Experience of Manking Collians Fontana Library of Theo- 
logy and Philosophy) consider each religion as an organism, 
its different dimensions well-knit in an organic relation. In view 
of the basic ipcommunicability of spiritual experiences, writers 
like Wilfred Cantwell Smith (Propaedia: Encyclopaedia Brita- 
nnica, 15th Edition, 1981) consider religion as a symbol. 


Thus while science deals with the measurable and 
quantifiable aspects of spatio-temporal continuum with specific 
intention of understanding forces of nature in order to manipulate 
them to a purpose, religion deals with man’s communication 
with a spiritual realm of having infinity and eternity as its dimen- 
sions answering the basic need in man of reconciling himself to 
the realm of the spirit and to remain in communion with it. 


I referred earlier to Martin Buberts assertion that man 
is always in relation. He distinguishes two kinds of relation “T-It”’ 
and ‘‘I-Thou”,. It is perhaps possible to refine these relations to 
cover the varieties of human endeavour by introducing a distinc- 
tion between small i, it and thou and capital I, It and Thou, the 
smaller ones standing for desacralised aspects and the capital 
ones for the sacralised. It and it stand for limited otherness, 
sacralised and non-sacralised respectively. “Thou and thou stand 
for intinite otherness, sacralised and non sacralised. I and i stand 
for infinite finite transition, sacralised and non-sacralised. 
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The following tentation assignment is made to relations 
that are indicated as per the meanings of the note below given? 


i — it — Science — Material, causal connection (Understanding) 
i — It — Animism. 

I — it — Philosophy — Meanings sought. 

I — It — Art projection of sacralisation frame one to the other. 
i — thou — Primitive religion. 

i — THOU — Dualistic Devotional religion. 

I — thou — Magic. 

I — THOU — Monistic mystic experiences. 


This elaboration is made to show how science and mystic 
experiences stand at the two extremes of human endeavour. 


II. Historical relation : 


Both science and religion must have originated in the 
misty past of prehistory for they are basically responses to 
inherent human needs of understanding the natural surroundings 
and keeping in communion with a spiritual realm. But since we 
have come to detine science in terms of certain criteria it has 
become more fashionable to trace the origin of science to the 
Greek philosophers who lived a few centuries before Christ. The 
characteristic of Greek science has been a thorough going rationa- 
lism according to which the diverse phenomena observed in 
nature were sought to be connected in a self-consistent and 
coherrent structure. Quantification had also its origins with 
Greeks with Euclidean geometry and Pythogorean mathematical 
mysticism as some features. Hydrostatic principles and principle 
of lever as enunciated by Archimedes were a few of the empirical 
aspects of Greek science besides a numniber of facts connected with 
magnetism and statical electricity. 


The most important aspect of Greek science and Greek 
religion was that even though they were separate entities by the 
time we reach the Greek period, there was neither hostility nor 
domination of one over the other. In India, there was no separa- 
tion of science from religion. Astronomy developed in counjunction 
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wirh astrology ; geometry developed with religious rituals and 
other sciences developed as concomitants to construcuons and 
rituals convected with religion. Ayurveda, the medicine was a 
part of other sacred praqices. Faith in the doctor and faith im the 
medicine were considered primary for the curative eflects of 
medicine. I used to hear in ny early childhood as I was brought 
up in a very orthodox Brahmin family, a sloka accompanying the 
administration of any Ayurvedic medicine. 


a 


“Oushadham jahnavee toyam 
Vaidyo Narayano Harih” 


The medicine is mere water of sacred Ganges, the doctor 
n - : 
is one other than the great Lord Narayana himself. 


There was a specific injunction :— 


Deve, thirthe, dvije, mantre, daivajne bheshaje, gurau , 
yadrusee bhavanayasya siddhirbhavau tadrusee. 


In respect of gods, pilgrimages, brahmins, incantauions, 
astrologers and doctors, the results one gets correspond to the 
intensity of faith one has. 


With the spread of a proselytising religion like Christia- 
nity, organised religion rushed into demains that were not 
originally those of religion. Religion not only prescribed codes of 
conduct and rites for religious ceremonies but also foisted its own 
cosmology and explanations for natural phenomena on the laity 
and the elergy. That earth is the immovable centre of the solar 
system and of the entire Universe is one of those Canards that 
Church taught. If someone expressed any doubt about such 
assertions, he was considered a heretic. Story of Bruno who was 
burnt alive for premature upholding of the helio-centric theory 
is very well known. Copernicus, no doubt, enunciated the helio- 
centric theory but not because of any fresh empirical observations 
but only because of the greater simplicity, symmetry and 
harmony that would characterise the astronomical calculations 
if one adopted the heliocentric theory. The persecution of scien- 
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tists that contradicted the secular dogmas of the Church is 
typified in the case of Galileo. Galileo, as is very well-known wa$ 
the pioneer in establishing the primacy of experimental evidence 
as proof of scientific truth and designed first telescope that brought 
the distant planets and stars nearer in to the orbit of closer 
scrutiny and observation. He had the experimental confirmation 
for holding that earth is not the centre of the universe, not even 
of solar system and that it is not only moving but had a double 
motion. While Bruno’s heliocentrism was an intuitive feeling and 
Copernicus’s was based on its ability to simplify astronomical 
calculations, Galileo’s was based on experimental evidence of 
telescopic observations. 


But then, the fate of Bruno forewarned Galileo from 
rushing into spectacular announcement of his observational results, 
He waited for a number of years and when he was very much 
advanced in old age, wrote a book in the form of dialogue 
between two protagonists of geocentric and heliocentric theories, 
showing the heliocentrist in a superior position in the disputation. 
Even such a timid and highly camouflaged support to helio- 
centatism did not save Galileo from the Papal wrath. The old 
man was summoned to the Pope’s court to make a confession of 
mortal error in his book failing which he would be declared a 
heretic and punished as heretics were. The grand old man walked 
several miles to the Papal Court, knelt down before an array of 
religious dignitaries to hand over a signed paper stating that 
whatever he wrote in his book was wrong and that the earth did 
not move. There js a story which says that while handing over 
the piece of paper retracting the heliocentric theory, kneeling 
down before the great Pope, Galileo turned aside and muttered 
“eppur Simauve” — “and still it moves”. The earth moves in 
spite of the retraction of Galileo, for facts are stern, stubborn and 
irreducible even if old man had to kneel and retract. And that 
was perhaps the turning point when science started moving 
irrespective of organised religion clogging its way and moved 
so fast that it left religion gaping and gasping. Many a dogma and 
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superstition perpetrated and perpetuated by organised religion 
in its over-weaning trespass into domains of secular knowledge 
were shown to be false and exposed to ridicule by science. Along 
with the dogmas and superstitions the pearls of spiritual wisdom 
that formed the experiential core of religion were also thrown 
away into the gutter of popular ridicule. 


By the time we reach the end of 19th Century, the triue 
mph of science was almost complete and many a scientist felt that 
the laws of nature were discovered and that it is merely a question 
of sorting out any new phenomena that comes only into the old 
pigeonholes, established, published once and for all. Laplace, 
the well-known mathematician enunciated an uncompromising 
deterministic theory : : if the present positions and momenta of all 
the fundamental particles are known, from our knowledge of 
mechanics of motion, it is possible to predict where they will be 
at any ‘ moment later, There is no soul, no spirit ; matter is all 
that is and its predictable motion is all that makes for all the 
bewildering variety in the universe including life and mind. The 
technological triumph of applied science had shamed religion to 
irrelevance, at the best taking a position of apologetic subser- 
vience and insignificance. 


With the onset of the present century there was a plet- 
hora of new discoveries in the field of physics that made Laplacian: 
determinism obsolete. Discovery of quantum theory, theory of 
relatives, new wave-mechanics shook the foundation of classical 
physics and instead of certitudes we had probabilities and uncer- 
tanties instead of determinacy. For example Laplacian hypo- 
thetical condition, if the position and w.omenta of all particles in 
the universe at an instant were known, was found to be un- 
attainable, Heisenberg said that even the position and momen- 
tum of a single electron cannot be known absolutely accurately 
at any instant. 1f the position is to be determined accurately 
there is some inevitable inaccuracy in determination of momen- 
tum and if the momentum is to be determined accurately, there 
is some uncertainty in the determination of position. This, it 
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should be noted, is not because of limitations of a particular 
apparatus or equipment ; it is in the very nature of observation. 
For every observation involves interference with the observed 
in the very act of observation. What you observe are not the 
attributes of the observed but the results of interaction between 
the observer and the observed. This principle of uncertainty of 
Heisenberg has a very pervasive implication in epistemology, the 
theory of knowledge, which rises the question : ‘‘When you say 
that you know, what is it that you exactly know ?” Heisenberg 
replies “Not the objective reality, but a subjective interpretation 
of interaction with something outside.” We come back to the 
famous upanisadic outlook “‘Drugarusyou dhou Patharthou 
that paraspara vilakshanaa — Drug Brahma drusyam mayeti 
sarva Vedanta dindimah”’, 

Of the two apparent entities like the observer and the 
observed that seem to have different qualities the observer is the 
Brahman and the observed is illusion. — This verily, is what 
Vedanta proclaims. 

This did not mean that science entered into a phase of 
nebulous uncertainty in its understanding of nature or started 
failing in its application of science for technology. On the other 
hand the realisation that what you know is the result of your 
interaction with objective reality has given an open sanction to 
interfere with objective reality with greater impunity as you do 
not know the reality itself, any way. Growth of applied science 
and technology its off-shoot has been phenomenal going hand in 
hand with marvellous revelations of pure research. Development 
of cybernetics with its computers and consequent automation 
and space travel and projects of studies of planets and stars, 
Tele-communication and Television, deciphering of genetic code 
and attempts and genetic engineering and talks of cloning, minia- 
turised electronic circuitry and its marvels in application to 
Biomim and cyborg are some of the spectacular achievement of 
science and its application developed during this century. God 
and region have contemporary situation of becoming redundant 
and irrelevant in the technotronic age. 
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This century has also witnessed polarisation of the world 
into two warring camps ; it has seen development of mass cor.- 
munication into an agent of subjugation of human mind in brain- 
washing and indoctrination ; this century has suffered two world 
wars, innumerable regional wars, several revolutions that were 
shamelessly betrayed, only new masters replacing the old ones. 
This century has mutely stood by when several thousands are 
killed in gas chambers and tortured and tormented in concen- 
tration and labour camps ; it is about the middle of this century 
that the diabolical unclear weapons are made and used in Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. 

These developments in the field of science and tech- 
nology have provoked Benedo:t to Croce, the famous Italian philo- 
sophers to exclaim that there is something radically wrong with 
science. Even the Nobe} prize winning German phrsicist Max Born, 
whose contribution to modern physics is undoubtedly considera- 
ble, express feeling that science may be something absolutely alien 
to human nature and it perhaps can never be absorbed into 
human culture. While more and more discerning people are 
coming to doubt the bonafides of science, the methodology of 
science is being adopted in more and more of human studies as 
it can yield some concrete workable results and can give prestige 
to the studies. Thinkers like Goethe had warned that you cannot 
study life by methodology of science as you have to kill and 
dissect before you can subject an object to scientific study. Life’s 
essences are not quantifiable and mnicasurable. May be some 
aspects are quantifiable; but they are not life. The human 
studies that adopt scientific methodology adopt the technique of 
reductions of a procrustean type, reducing life to dimensions that 
can be handled by scientific rnethodology and rejecting what is 
not amenable to quantification and measurement as irrelevant. 
Science is even taken as touch stone for the validity of spiritual 
experiences and some in a cavalier way reject all claims to 
validity and authenticity of unique spiritual experiences. 

Eddington had something very relevant to say on this 
attitude. He gave the famous analogy of an ichthyologist who 
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went to a lake with a net and having caught fish announced that 
the lake did not contain fish smaller than a particular size for- 
getting that the mesh of his own net is such that the smaller fish 
would have slipped out and could not be caught at all by that 
net. If science has chosen measurable and quantifiable entities ag 
its objects for study and only those phenomena that are repeatas 
ble are observable, it is only natural that immeasurable, qualitas 
tive and the unique cannot be in the purview of science. 


111 Contemporary situation : 


But we have gone through more than half a cycle. If we 
started with religion arrogating to itself the final say in maiters 
of secular studies now we have reached a sifige where science 
arrogates to itself the final say in matters of spiritual experience: 


‘The contemporary situation however, is paradoxical 
both for science and for religion, 


Science which started as a search for knowledge iwith 
open access to its findings developed into being international and 
universal. Its growth and development depended upon the colla- 
boration of scientists working in different laboratories of tne 
world. But as we go further into the twentieth century “tne 
military applications of science for defence as well as for onence 
have made science not merely a closed door affair but also 
dangerous for its practitioner’s freedom and life. ‘There js.strict 
secrecy in scientific and technological work and the scientists 
working in laboratories-where classified work is done are ;under 
constant surveillance of their own government and run the risk 
of being abducted by the agents of enemy states. 


The rapid growth of technology and scieq¢e. has 
depleted natural resources and there is an accusation that we are 
spending limited fossil fuels and other natural resources as if we 
are the last generation on this space-ship called earth. 


The unbridled and cancerous growth of technology..has 
produced/such a pollution of high seas and broad atmosphere 
above the earth, and destroyed the delicate natural..gcological 
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balance to such an extent that many apprehend the end to all 


life on this tiny planet with a whimper in not too distant a 
future. 


The division of the world into two warring camps depe- 
nding on balance of terror and nuclear deterrence has resulted 
in such a piling up of devastating nuclear armoury that a minute 
fraction of it can deal mega-deaths in microseconds and wipe 
out the entire human race from earth. There is a veritable 
nuclear sword of Democles hanging over the head of entire 
humanity that there is a great sense of insecurity wrought into 
the very soul of the contemporary man. 


The technology has grown into such giagantic propor- 
tions that man feels insignificant before his own creation. The 
changes brought about in the technosphere are so rapid that man 
feels uprooted and is carried on as a mere appendage to the 
machine by the momentum of technology in directions he is 
unable to foresee for purpose unknown to him, 


Science has succeeded in uprooting traditional values 
and discrediting religions, but has no positive values to offer in 
their place. It is inherently incapable of providing a substitute 
for religion as the realms of operation are entirely different, 


Religion, on the other hand, went into the defensive. It 
even tries to seek the support of science for its own tenets, Some 
have started talking about Christian science and scientific veda- 
nta,. In the wake of the humiliation of the religions suffered for 
having ventured into realms that are not theirs, even the positive 
and legitimate practices of religions have been discredited, the 
baby being thrown away with the dirty bath water in the tub. 


As a result of the inherent contradictions developing in 
the field of science and technology there is a very significant 
reaction against them, primarily in the advanced countries of the 
world even while the less developed ones are scrambling to catch 
up with them. While under-developed countries are trying hard 
to industrialise themselves by importing advanced technoiegv, the 
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advanced countries are importing spurious ‘gurus’ and ‘Babas’ 
from the under-developed countries to help them in their frustta- 
tions and to meet their spiritual needs, 


This is a strange situation, bad for both science and 
religion. It is time that the legitimacy of the pursuit of science 
and religion in their own realms is established and the limits to 
the validity of each kind of pursuit are realised. It is absurd to 
expect sciénce to either lead to or comment upon spiritual 
matters ; it is equally meaningless to expect religion to contribute 
to scientific knowledge. Yet, if there is one important lesson to 
be learnt it is that science and technology which cater to the 
lower needs of man and his pleasure should in a broad sense be 
made subservient to all the spiritual needs ofman and his over- 
all happiness. Science and technology should be consistent with 
the spiritual well-being of man. Science should adjust itself to 
well thought out religion. There can be no question of religion 
tailored to science ........ Let us hope that out of the welter of 
contemporary confusion man can find a way to trim the sails of 
science and technology to suit the winds of spirituality. A clear 
understanding of the realms and roles of science and religion can 
be the first step in that direction, 


Retired Principal, 
Gangadhar Meher College, 
Sambalpur. 
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MILITARY TRADITION OF ORISSA 


Dr. H.C. Das 


The innate instincts of self-preservation and self-expan- 
sion impel a man to be war-like. In response to these basic facts 
of his nature ‘he fights man against man’, ‘clan against clan’ and 
‘state against state’. This process continues all through the ages. ! 
Down from the agg of king Divodasa in the Rigveda till the 
advent of the Britishers, India witnessed series of endless wars, 
battles and revolutions. Kingdoms after kingdoms flourished 
and decayed in never-ending succession leaving untold stories to 
the posterity. Mighty conquerors sped across the land from one 
end to the other in search ot wealth, territory, glory and adven- 
ture. Digvijaya was considered the righteous ideal. From the 5th 
century B.C. there were periodical incursions of foreign military 
adventurers and countless wars and battles were fought to thwart 
their inroads. The valiant generals like Porus, Chandragupta, 
Pusyamitra and Prithviraja stood on the path of alien invaders 
and courageously fought in defence of their country and religion. 
“Fortune did not always bless their efforts with success, but the 
goddess of battle found in them votaries of unbending courage 
and determination”. ? 


The military history of India can rightly be traced from 
the Mauryan period when the military institutions reached a 
stage of evolution. In the subsequent period till the Muslim 
invasion, the same system continued with regional and local 
variation. The four-fold army of the Jatakas and épics — elephan- 
try, cavalry, infantry and chariot race — formed the chief strength 
of the monarchs, the weapons of war remained almost unaltered, 
and the principles of warfare and fortification enurxjared by 
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Kautilya guided the rulers and architects of the succeeding ages. 
Here it may be of great interest that the two Sanskrit epics — 
Ramayana and Mahabharata dealing basically with the themes 
of war, treatises on arthasastras and nitisasiras, manuals on Dhanur- 
veda and puranas® throw a flood of light on the military ideas, 
customs and usages of ancient India. Of all the earliest treatises 
on military system, the most comprehensive and authentic is the 
Arthasastra of Kautilya, a compendium on government, law and 
war and is a model of numerous later works and a condensed 
statement of earlier works. It is evidently based on the realities of 
civil and military administration. 


ସଙ୍କ ଶାସ୍ତ୍ରାନୁ୍‌ୱତମ୍ଯ ଗ୍ରତ୍ଟୋଗମ୍ବୁଲେଭ୍ୟ ଚ 
କୋ ଝିଲ୍ଲୋନ ଜରେନ,।ର୍ଥେ ଶାସଜସ୍ଯ ଛଧ୍ଃ କ୍କତତଃ ।* 


In fact, it furnishes a vast mass of information on the 
military administration. It comprehends the composition of 
army, their inter-relation and interaction, the duties of military 
officers, different types of arms and their uses, fortification etc. 
It ceajs in detail the rules for stabling and training horses and 
elephants, for marching and camping, for fortification and 
siegecraft. He stresses the need for accurate topographical infor- 
mation on protection by means of energetic entrenching and 
vigilant sentries and recommends the utilisation of natural fea- 
tures in battles and attention to climatic and metereological 
changes. He emphasises the absolute necessity of reserve force in 
the battle. 


The later Sastrakaras on political and military administra- 
tion are nothing but the shadows of Kautilya’s Arthasastra. 
Mention in this connection may be made of Nitivakyamrita of 
Somadeva ( 8th century A.D. ), Mitisarad of Kamandaka (8th 
century A.D. J, Yuktikalpataru attributed to Bhoja Raja of Dhara 
( 11th century A.D. ), Manasollasa of Chalukyan King Somadeva 
III ( 12th C. A.D. ) which dealing with various subjects devote 
specificz4ily to moral and religious duties of kings, functions of all 
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kinds of officials, army and war, taxation and treasury, methods 
of diplomacy, fortresses etc. ‘To these may be added two other 
works of considerable importance, the Nitiprakasa of Vaisampa- 
yana and Nilisara of Sukra (15/16th century work) which are 
really the works on the art of war. Besides, the Puranas particu- 
larly Agnipurana and Bishnupurana provide detailed description 
of military administration, the art of war, the types of forts and 
their system of construction etc. Dhanurveda (treatise on Archery) 
throws light on its importance and use in war. The ancient and 
medieval armies were well adept in the art of archery. In consi- 
deration of importance of archery an elaborate courses of train- 
ing was prescribed for the important otficials who aspired to 
accupy prominent positions in the military services of the state. 
Effective use of bow and arrow was considered a special calibre 
of the military officials. The use of bow and arrow was so impor- 
tant in ancient and medieval India that a separate treatise known 
as Dhanurveda was cevoted to deal with the art of archery. 
The profuse use of bow and arrow is attested by numerous archa- 
eological evidences. The arrow heads discovered from Harappa, 
Mohenjodaro, Kalivargan, Kausambi, Hastinapur, Sisupalgarh 
(Orissa), Nevasa, Nasik, Vyasnagar, Tripuri, Puranaquila (Delhi) ¢ 
indicate that the practice of archery was widely spread. The 
punchamarked Kusara, Satavahana and Gupta coins show the 
cepiction of hows and arrows. Bows and arrows have been pro- 
fusely illustrated in the Sunga sculptures of Bharhut and Sanchi, 
in the Gupta temples and stone images, in the Khajuraho sculp- 
tures and in the temples and sculptures of Orissa furnishing a 
fascinating account of the different variety of bows, arrows and 
quivers used through the ages as both defensive and offensive 
weapons.” In the paintings at Ajanta and Bagh, in the miniature 
paintings of the Mughal, Rajput, Sikh, and Marathas and in 
the illustrated manuscripts preserved in the Orissa State 
Museum and in the folk art the depiction of bows and arrows 
with the warriors further substantiate the prevalence and conti- 
nuity of the science of archery. Prithviraj Raso in an instructive 
dialogue reveals : 
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ଏକବଂ।ନ ରତୁଆଂଜ ର୍ରମ୍ଭ ଗ୍ଵବଣ ଉଵଚ୍ଛଥଗଭ, 

ଏକଙ୍ଟାନ ଚଦ୍ୁଆଂନ କରନ ଶିର ଅରକଜନ କର୍‌୍ପଭ ! 
ଏକବଂାନ ରତୁଆଂନ ନଁ ସୁର ଶିର ଶଙ୍କର ବଚ୍ତୀ | 
ଏକବଂାନ ରଡ଼ମଆଂଜ ଭମର ଲକ୍ଷ୍ମନ ଗାରବ୍ଧୀ । 

ସୋଇ ଏକଂବାନ ସଂଭରଧସୀ ବଅଭ ଝଂାନ ନହ୍ ସଂଧ୍ବସ୍ତେ 
ଧରି ଆତଟି ଏକଲଣ ମୋଣାରଅ ଏକବାର ନୃଇଦୁକ୍‌କଗ୍ତେ । 


“With a single arrow O Chauhan : Rama 
had killed Ravan, with a single shaft 
Arjuna beheaded Karna, with a single 
arrow Siva pierced the body of Tripura 
and with a single shaft Lakshmana killed 
Bhramara. Similarly, O King you have 
been provided an arrow and without caring 
for the second shaft, kill the 
Sultan (Sahabuddin) out right.” 


— Prithviraj Raso® 


‘The cult images particularly of Sakti pantheon are 
embodied with bows and arrows and various other weapons of 
war used by the armies of ancient India. 


There had developed a set of literature on the sword 
side by side with the text of bow and arrow. The sword litera- 
ture furnishes us valuable information relating to the methods 
of manufacture of different kinds of swords and their use. Ancient 
literature on elephants and horses is of no less importance. The 
most noteworthy of the texts on elephants are the Hastyaurveda® 
of Palakavya and the Matangalila of Narayana. The treatises 
dealing with training and treatment of horses are the Asvachi- 
kischa of Nakula and Asvashastra of Hemasuri which describe in 
detail the category of horses and elephants held for military 
purposes. Besides the above noted literature on the military 
tradition of Ancient India there are numerous Kavyas, Dramas 
and Puranas which furnish relevant information. 

How far the war literature as the code of conduct in the 
militar administration in ancient India reflected in actual 
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execmion is a thing of consideration. It has already been indicated 
earlier that the political and military history of ancient India 
can be traced from the rise of the Mauryas who gradually conso- 
lidated empire by absorbing all other neighbouring states. The 
neighbouring territories were amalgamated by wars and by alli- 
ances. ‘The Nanda sovereignty was put an end to through the 
combined stewardship of Chanakya and Chandragupta Maurya. ! © 
They had the ability and sagacity to bring under one sceptre the 
whole of Northern India and a part of the Deccan. Soon after 
the far-flung empire came into existence, the question of natural 
defence was given a paramount importance demanding the 
immediate attention of the empire builder and political thinkers. 
The rise of Maurya empire (321-185 B.C.) is the result of three 
political forces — the Gisr.ppearance of political Sanghas in India, 
the rise of Achaeminian empire uncer Cyrus the Great in Persia 
and the invasion of Purjab by Alexander the Great.} The fall 
of the Persian Empire under (331 B.C.) was an eye-opener to 
ancient Indians who keenly felt the necessity of having centralised 
national government to defend the country from inroads of forei- 
gners and internal disruption. “However remote may be the 
history of India, all the earlier processes of her political history 
converged towards the steady rise of Magadha into an imperial 
state.” 32 With the change in political outlook the military system 
or defence arrangement embarked upon a new phase of develop- 
ment. The military forces of the states in existence were reorga- 
nised with enormous increase in size in the line prescribed by 
Kautilya in his Arthasastra. His army consisted of four parts, 
the traditional chaturangabala — infantry, cavalry, chariots and 
elephants. 


The highly organised Maurya state ‘necessiated the con- 
struction and maintenance of public roads for civil and military 
purposes. The State capital, the provincial headquarters and 
important centres of the country were connected by Rajapathas 
and provisions were made for ferries and bridges over rivers. The 
Mauryan epoch witnessed a significant development in miiitarv 
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architecture. Towns and cities were well-fortifed with surroun- 
ding walls followed by deep moats. 


< With this at the background, I attempt to discuss the 
military history of Orissa which may be traced from the time of 
Mauryas if not earlier. 


Situated in a commanding geographical position on the 
Bay of Bengal covering an extensive territory between the Ganges 
and the Godavari, Kalinga played a very conspicuous and vital 
role in the cultural assimilation and diffusion of North and South 
and in the oceanic adventure of India, provided varitable cradle 
ground for fluorescence of main stream of Indian religions such as 
Buddhism, Jainism, Saivism, Saktism and Vaishfiavism, acted as 
a furnace to hoil and melt into one all the diverse religions and 
different ideologies, extended opportunities to her adventurous 
inhabitants to carry on maritime activities with the far off islands 
of Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Balli and Malay and eventually to 
colonize the lands identifying them in the history of India as the 
pioneers of Indian colonization through a series of navigable 
ports like Palur, Kalinganagar, Naingain, Kannagar, Madaina, 
Tamralipti etc. bringing prosperity to the nation, had bountiful 
wealth of nature energiging her brave sons to be military race, 
radiated her cultural wealth to far off places as far as China, 
Ceylone, Malayasia archipelago alongwith her merchandise and 
last but not the least embraced what was good in the culture of 
other peoples of the country. When the peoples of other parts of 
India slumbered at the dawn of reflection people of Kalinga 
enjoyed peace and prosperity in a vast empire and proved beyond 
doubt their capability, adventure, bravery in numerous wars and 
battles, fought against the stubborn enemies since the time of 
Asoka till the advent of Britishers by pushing. forward the extent 
of boundaries to All quarters through their military forces consi- 
sting of five traditional divisions namely infantry, cavalry, 
elephant corps, chariots and navy. 


Tie militarism of a nation rests on certain important 
factors such as, geographical phenomenon, economic prosperity, 
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personality of the monarchs, powerful army, forts and strongholds, 
ˆ well-connected roads, militant character of the people etc. How far 
Kalinga was favoured with such basic factors is of consideration 


here. 


The geographical situation of ancient Kalinga was evide- 
ntly responsible in shaping the war-like and chivalros character 
of the Kalingans and providing them favourable circumstances to 
develop culture in all its facets. Long stretching sea in the east 
and the south, connected by deep navigable rivers, the steep 
mountains in the western and middle region surrounded by ceep 
jungles provided natural protection acting as barriers to foreign 
incursions. The turbulent tribals in the hilly jungle regions were 
in a sense a terror to the enemies. The vast forest brought the 
people natural bounties and supplied innumerable herds of 
elephants of good breed. ‘I'he series of sea-ports on the mouths of 
rivers favoured maritime and internal trade, turned the brave 
Kalingans sea-farers. The economic prosperity, natural bounties 
and strong monarchy paved the way for its militarism. 


Ancient Kalinga can rightly be termed as the land of 
forts and military strongholds. Right from the time of Asok till 
the Jate medieval period the entire country was honeycombed 
with forts for defensive and offensive purposes. Kalingan 
emperors aptly {elt that the treasury and army could be safely 
kept in the fort and it was from the [fort the secret war, upkeep 
of the army, the reception of allies and dividing and chasing of 
enemies could be practised successfully. It possessed all types of 
forts prescribed in the Arthasastra and Agnipurana. ‘These forts 
were located on the river banks, confluence of rivers, on sea coast, 
crossing of highways and on mountain valleys. The first magni- 
ficent court sprang out at Tosali after the conquest of Kalinga by 
Asok. The excavation of Sisupalagarh (Tosali) by the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India in 1948 brought to light the fortified 
metropolis, the headquarters of the province of Kalinga. 432 This 
fort was square on plan, each of its sides measuring about 3/4th 
of a mile long provided with corner towers and ought large 
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gateways, two on each side and a2 series of smaller openings. The 
fort was well-planned with fortification walls and streets inside 
running east-west and north-south directions converging at the 
main gates. The defence walls show construction in two phases, 
the first phase consisting of clay rampart of 25 ft. high and 110 ft. 
wide at the bottom. In the second phase the top of the clay 
rampart was provided with laterite gravels nf 4-6 ft. thick and 
two brick walls on both sides, the intervening space being filled 
with mud and chips. 


The system of fortification as revealed from the excava- 
tion of Sisupalagarh continued in the next centuries, of course 
with enlargement of size and of better arrangement. The 
Somavamsis, Gangas and Gajapatis made it a principle to 
erect forts at the strategic points to arrest the inroads of the 
invaders and to launch expeditions to the neighbouring kingdoms. 
The forts of Raibania, the biggest in Eastern India, Narayana- 
gada, Arambag, Nuagaon, Amarda, Bansada, Dantan, Jaleswar, 
Remuna, the important Pancha Katakas of the Somavamsis such 
as Jajapur Kataka, Amaravati Kataka, Chouduar Kataka 
Varanasi Kataka and Sarangagarh Katak, and forts of Khurdah 
in the northern region located on the Rajapath and the forts of 
Udayagiri, Belamakonda, Venukonda, Rajahmahendry etc. in the 
southern region may be cited here to indicate heir military signi- 
ficance. The forts of the Gajapatis were built in accordance with 
the prescription laid down in Sarasvativilasa, Daivajnavilasam 
of Laxmidhara (a court poet of Prataparudra) Rayavacaka, and 
Kalingattuparan of all types of forts giridurga was considered to 
be the foremost in view of defence and safety. The Gajapatis thus 
took all possible steps to fortify their forts particularly in the 
southern region and to make them self-content units with all 
amenities. 1 4 . 

Another thing of considerable importance in connection 
with militarism is the ancient routes of Kalinga which were 
expedient fof trade, communications and military expeditions. 
Kalinga in ancient times was covered with Rajapathas and 
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net-work of roads. It will be of interest to note that the 
invasion of Kalinga by Mahapadma Nanda and by Asoka, Kha- 
ravela’s war expeditions to Rajagriha and to Satavahana country 
were possible through the broad Rajapathas leading to Kalinga. 
The Rajapatha from Tosali passed through Cuttack, Choudwar, 
Jajpur, Dhamnagar, Bhadrak, Soro, Remuna, Ramachandrapur, 
Gadapada, Basta, Amarda, Raibanja, Gaganeswar, Kesiari and 
Kharagapur to Midnapore. From Midnapore it stretched to 
Gada Mandaram and there it was bifurcated, one leading to- 
wards Bardawan and the other to Tribeni Ghat on the Ganges. 
Another Rajapatha stretched from Dharmasala to Manabhum 
via Anandapur, Keonjhar, Khiching, Bamanaghati and a branch 
to Gaya and Patna. The Allahabada pillar inscription of Samu- 
dragupta relates that he led his expedition from Pataliputra to 
South India through Kosala, Mahakartara and Kalinga. The 
possible route was through Bilasapur, Ranchi etc. In those days 
Kalahandi, Boud-Phulbani and Ganjam were connected by trade 
and military routes. 5 


Hieun-Tsangs’ account also throws some light on the 
ancient routes to Kalinga. The Chinese Pilgrim visited the cupital 
of Utkal, Puspagiri monastery from Karnasuvarna and then he 
proceeded to Kangoda and Kalinga. He came to Karnasuvarna 
(a place of some name in Manbhum district ) from Tamralipti. 
This indicates that Orissa was well connected then by roads. 


The first spectacular event in the political arena of 
Kalinga begins when Mahapadma Nanda of Magadha waged 
war against this peace-loving people. Although we do mot know 
definitely about the magnitude of the war we can imagine that 
Kalingans might have offered stubborn resistance to the Magadha 
army, as they did to the army of Asoka. It can be safely imagined 
from the Hati gumpha inscription of Kharavela, that Kalinga was 
strong enough militarily to resist the imperialism of Mahapadma 
Nanda. The attack of Nanda ruler was just a passing event which 
was retaliated by Mahameghavahana emperor Kharavela in lst 
century B.C. ; Chandragupta the founder of Mauryan dynasty, 
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could bring under his control the whole of India except Kalinga. 
It might have been more natural on the part of Mauryan emperor 
to have crushed his near neighbour as it was a necessity for an 
out-let to the sea. But the first greatest Emperor of ancient India 
did not venture to invade Kalinga though he was aware that 
independent Kalinga would be more dangerous to Magadhan 
imperialism. The empire builder after his conquest of Northern 
and Western India and victory over the Greek invaders, the 
‘invasion of Kalinga was considered risky and hazardous. ‘The 
Greek sources refering to the powerful army of Kalinga - indicates 
that the country was never conquered by any foreign king, 
because of its powerful elephant force which caused terror to 
other nations.! ¢ Chandragupta perhaps did not want any more 
major war which could drain out the economic and military 
resources of the empire, rather he concentrated to give a sound 
administration. 


What Chandragupta could not, his grandson: Asoka 
ventured with the military forces mobilized:by his predecessors. 
The Kalinga war (261 B.C.) fought between Asoka and Kalingan 
army was one of the greatest landmarks in the history of India. 
It was a barbarous war of an emperor against a solitary state of 
Kalinga which defied the suzerainty of the Mauryans. Asoka 
who wanted to be a paramount sovereign of united Indian 
Empire could not tolerate the powerful Kalinga which was the 
higgest maritime power in the eastern coast with colonies’ overseas 
anc a thriving foreign trade. However, Kalinga war changed the 
mind of the emperor, changed the course of history and was a 
turning point in the history of Buddhism and produced far- 
reaching effects on his policy of Dharmavijaya. The military 
imperialism was turned to spiritual imperialism. " 


“The Kalinga war had had its valid causes. The spirit of 
the time called for the unity of the whole country from the 
Himalayas to the seas under one political umbrella and the 
Maurya monarchs were working in those directions inspired as 
"they were'’by the ideal of the Chakravartin. The unconquered 
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Kalinga stood as a challenge to that concept. Secondly, the 
expanding Maurya Empire had no easy access to the southern 
peninsula since the Kalinga territory lay between the north and 
the south. Similarly the maritime activity of the Magadhan 
empire was kept within narrow limits as the entire eastern sea- 
coast from the Ganges downwards remained under the control of 
Kalinga. Finally three generations of Magacdhan militarism were 
destined to terminate at a culmination in one of the most violent 
wars of ancient history. Independent Kalinga provided that 
opportunity.” 4 8 


The shrewed emperor Asoka descriked the horrors of 
the war in Rock-Edicts XXII ( at Shahbazgarhi now in Pakis- 
tan but not in the ~special Rock Edicts engraved at Dhauli and 
Jaugarh, Orissa. He even did not refer to the name of the then 
king of Kalinga, although he spoke of this battle and his victory 
over the Kalingans. However, the analysis of the Rock Fdict 
XIII brings forth certain important facts. It indicates that one 
hundred fifty thousand persons were carried away captive and 
many times that number perished during and after war on 
account of famine and pestilences. It can be well imagined from 
this account the total number of soldiers engaged in the war irom 
both the sides. Evicently the war was a spectacular one draining 
out men and resources from both sides. No coubt the Kalingans 
lost the war but did not submit to the invader. As a result the 
emperor was pushed to carry away the defiant captives to far 
away place. Thus it is an admitted fact that without this disas- 
trous war Asoka could not have been so great as a pioneer in 
preaching the gospels of Buddha in India and abroad and Bud- 
dhism could have nipped in the bud for ever. Further the 
Kalinga war taught a lesson to the Kalingans who mobilised 
themselves to combat enemies in future. 


As it has been discussed earlier that the defeat in the 
Kalinga war was shortlived. The independent loving Kalingans 
could revive their martial spirit within a short span of three 
decades and retaliate and replenish the loss through vengeance. 
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It is really a wonderful phenomenon in the history of Kalinga. 
The new dynasty of the Chedis under the stewardship of Khara- 
vela, one of the greatest emperors of Kalinga history, raised a 
great empire and saved India from the onslaught of the Greek 
invaders. Kharavela appeared in the political arena of India at 
a time when the sound of death knell of Mauryan empire 
favoured the feuaatory rulers to raise their heads. The succes” 
sors of Ashok failed to maintain such a vast empire. At this cri- 
tical juncture of Indian History, Kalinga broke away from the 
Mauryan empire. Kharavela being highly amibitious was not 
merely satisfied with the independence of Kalinga from the sway 
of Asokan empire, laurched offensive expeditions to enlarge the 
extent of empire in all directions with his invincible army consis- 
ting of cavalry, elephants, infantry and chariots. His military 


compaigns wrangled in tle supreme hour of decay and dissolution 
of the Mauryan empire. 


The rule of Kharavela has been depicted in the history 
as a glorious era of extensive conquest. In a brief period of rule 
he illaminated and clazzled the pages of history with numerous 
successful wars and far-flung conquests like Alexander, Samudra- 
gupta, Harsa and Gajapati Kapilendra. His successful expedinion 
against Satkarni bringing under his control the kingdoms on the 
Krishna valley, his march to Maharastra country, attack against 
the Rastrikas and Bhojakas, the decisive battle of Goratha-giri 
near Rajagriha, the attack and destruction of the city of Pithunda 
( tentatively identified with a city in the upper part of Coromon- 
dala Coast ) and his most cecisive attack causing a great terror in 
the hearts of inhabitants of Magadha and of the king of Magadbha, 
Brihaspatimitra and bringing back the Kalinga jinasena taken 
away by Mohapadmananda reveal the personality of Kharavela 
as a conqueror and as a warrior and the martial spirit of the 
Kalingan soldiers. 


Kharavela was no doubt one of the greatest conquerors 
of ancient Ipdia but he cannot be held in high esteem as an able 
administrator. His conquest far excelled the achievements of 
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Chandragupta but his hard-earned empire crumbled down after 
hfs death on account of the fact that he did not make sincere 
attempt to consolidate the empire with sound system of admini- 
stration. Here it will not be out of place to mention that the 
Mauryan empire had also failed but the elficient system of 
administration introduced, continued in the country for 
centuries to come. Hence the achievement of Kharavela remained 
in oblivion after his downfall. 


The history of Kalinga from the downfall of Kharavela 
till the rise of Sailodbhavas remains rather hazy. The Satavahana 
clynasty under its famous ruler Gautamiputra Satakarni raised its 
head ; the influence of Kusana was felt from the north. The 
discovery of a large number of Kusan coins from Ganjam, Puri, 
Balasore, Cuttack and Mayurbhanj and Keonjhar leads us to 
believe that Kalinga came under the sway of the Kusanas.®? In 
the absence of a strong monarchy Orissa appeared to have been 
divided in to small principalities. 


The political situation of Northern India before the rise 
of the Guptas furnishes a dismal picture. The Northern and 
Western part fell victims to. foreign aggressions and became the 
battle ground of the foreigners like the Bactrians, the Pantheons 
and the Sakas.®° The political disintegration caused the dissolu- 
tion of the Kusan Empire and the rise of a number of small 
States. With the rise of the Guptas in the 4th century A.D. light 
again dawned lifting the veil of oblivion. The history of India 
ushered a new era of political unity. 


Samudragupta, one of the most remarkable and success- 
ful military commanders recorded in the Indian history, stood 
for the principle of war and aggression. He launched his military 
expeditions of north and south bringing almost the whole of India 
under his sway. His invasions of the south reveal his uncommon 
boldness, incomparable war strategy, masterly parts of organisa- 
tion and successful execution. His marching to the south from his 
capital Pataliputra through Chotanagapur and South Kosal, 
Samudragupta subdued the forest tribes of Orissa, had over-run, 
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Vygraraja of Mahakantara (Western districts of present Orissa), 
Mahendragiri of Pistapur (identified with Pistapuram of Godavari 
district), Swamidutta of Kotur (Kuthor in Ganjam district) 
Damana of Erandapalli (identified with the place of the same 
name jn Ganjam district). This indication attested by numismatic 
remains of the Guptas in Orissa, proves the sway of the Guptas 
over Orissa.2? 1 The Gupta invasion had a far-reaching effect on 
the integration of Kalinga in the subsequent period. When the 
Guptas were at the height of power, the Mathara kings of Kalinga 
held their sway over a greater part of Kalinga extending from 
Mahanadi to Godavari. During their rule of one hundred and 
fifty years ( middle of 4th century 10 end of 5th century 
A.D.) a greater part of Kalinga was unificd with a sound 
system of administration in the pattern of the Gupta administra- 
tion. 


The rise of Sailodbhavas to power is a landmark in the 
annals of militarism. The rulers of the dynasty consolidated power 
by subduing the neighbouring enemies and extending the 
kingdom far and wide. As a mark of their conquest over the 
enemies they performed horse sacrifices. The copper plate inscrip- 
ticns of the dynasty furnish a number of officials both civil and 
military in charge of administration of the five territorial admini- 
strative divisions, in the descending order of dimensions like 
Mandala, Bhukti, Vishaya, Pataka and Grama. Dandanayak 
(Captain), Danda Pasika (Police official), Operikas, Vishyapatis 
were some of the important officers in charge of military and civil 
administration of the country extending from Mahanadi in the 
north to Risikulya in the South. 


The colonization by the Kalingas in far-off oceanic lands 
like Java, Sumatra, Malaya and Bali through their powerful 
navy sailed off ~- from the prosperous harbours indicates their 
martial spirit and maritime activities in the distant past down to 
the downfall of Ganga Empire. This proves that the martial 
tradition of Kalinga continued to flourish even in the dark period 
of her history. Many dynasties in course of transformation rose 
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"and failed, but the martial spirit never dwindled in the face of 
downfall of the dynasties. 


Maharaja Sambhujasa, a powerful ruler of Mana dynasty, 
contemporary of the Sailodbhavas, figures prominently as a very 
powerful king of Uttara and Dakhina Tosali reigning over more 
than fifty years.?2 While the Sailodbhavas held their sway in 
the southern part of Kalinga, Sambhujasa consolidated his king- 
dom in the northern part covering the area from Mahanadi to 
Kansai river with his capital at Serpa ( modern Soro ). His con- 
tribution to military history of Orissa as an empire builder and 
as an administrator is significantly immense. 


The Bhaumakar rule ( 736-940 A.D. ) ushered in an 
era of consolidation and imperialism. ‘The dynasty is famous in 
history for building up an empire on a sound footing and for 
spreading the Orissan culture in the length and breadth of Indian 
peninsula and even in far off country like China. The copper plate 
inscriptions of this dynasty furnish us a clear picture of the admi- 
nistration — civil, military and judicial. The copper plate grants 
glimpse a number of military officers like Kautakola ( Incharge 
of garrison in the port), Sadyadhikaran ( Commander of the 
cavalry ), Mohasandhivigrahi ( The minister for war and peace ) 
alongwith many others who carried on the administration under 
the guidance of the king in accordance with the principles laid 
down in the Arthasastra of Kautilya. 


The Bhaumakaras ruled over Orissa extending from 
Midnapur to Ganjam and from Bankura to Sambalpur. This 
dynasty instead of wasting their energy for conquest of more 
kingdoms devoted themselves entirely for sound administration 
of the country and for promotion of culture in all aspects. Through 
their prudent assessment of the situation Orissa came up as one of 
the important centres of culture, diffusing its cultural traits far 
and near. The sound military system they had re-organised 
hecame the guide line for the Somavamsis and the imperial 
Gangas who further accelerated Kalingan imperialism. . 
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The illustrious Somavamsis ( 10th to 12th century A.D. ) 
who succeeded the Bhaumakaras with their capital at Jajpur 
further extended the kingdom heightening its military glory. The 
period of Somavamsis was a period of revivalism of Brahminical 
religion at the cost of Buddhism, of conquest and of consoli- 
dation. Janmejay Mahasivagupta I, Yayati Mahasivagupta I, 
Yayati II and Janmejaya II of the dynasty raised the status of 
the kingdom in the political arena of India. The high sounding 
titles of Parama Bhattaraka, Maharajadhiraja, Parameswara, 
Parama Maheswara, Somakula Tilaka, Trikalingadhipati etc. 
used by the rulers furnish an indication of their political sove- 
reignty and religious outlook with bias to Brahminism. 

Mohashivagupta Yajati, the most powerful ruler of this 
dynasty through the unlimited spark of his valour came in posse- 
ssion of the kingdom of Kalinga, Kongada and Utkala. His records 
describe his glorious achievements in lucid terms. “His rod like 
hand, being adorned with the tongue .of double-edged sword, 
resembled the snake when it took the air separated from the 
threat of enemies soldiers ( who are slain ). As a mark of his 
military achievements he performed an Aswamedha Yangya on 
the bank of the river Vaitarani and built great temples of emi- 
nence. Some of the war episodes depicted in three dimensional 
proportions in the temple of Lingaraj further substantiate military 
achievement of the monarch. The age of the Somavamsis was 
evidently a prosperous epoch in the history of Kalinga. This 
dynasty reigned supreme for about two centuries in the vast extent 
of land between Ganges and the Godavari. The names of rulers 
of this dynasty are associated with the greatest achievement in 
the field of religion, art, architecture and military achievements. 
The tradition relates that Jajati built 9999 temples at Bhubane- 
swar. Although this is a fantastic number, the extent temples 
indicate that he built many temples at Bhubaneswar most of 
which exist till today. With the construction of great Lingaraj 
temple at Bhubaneswar the importance of Bhubaneswar was 
increased to an enormous extent to an international fame. 
Tastenda Kezari the illustrious son of illustrious father of 
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Jajati Keshari appears to have transferred his capital from Jajapur 
to Bhubaneswar. The ruins of a palace near the present B.M. 
High School of Bhubaneswar justify the statement. The extent of 
vast kingdom acquired by the monarch with the help of their 
strong military forces, and the constructions of Panchakataka on 
the river valley signify a military strength of Somavamsis. 

The Imperial Gangas came to power at a time when the 
fighting powers like Gurjara pratihars, the Palas, the Rastrakutas, 
the Chandelas, Kalachuries, the Parmaras, and Chauhans sprang 
up to divide the Northern India among themselves creating 
political chaos and confusions to a degree never experienced 
before. When the Northern India passed through a whirl-pool 
of chaos and confusion, a great empire builder laid the foundation 
of a strong empire extending from the Ganges in the North to the 
Godavari in the South. This powerful dynasty known as Ganga 
dynasty gave birth to a series of powerful emperors who very 
successfully maintained it, and saved it froin the onslaught for a 
long span of 350 years and finally leaving the empire in the hands 
of another illustrious Gajapati dynasty. Ananta Varma Chocia- 
gangadev, the founder father of this dynasty in order to administer 
a vast country efficiently transferred the ancient capital of 
Kalinga Nagar to Cuttack, where the Kosharies had the seat of 
their authority. From 1135 A.D. Cuttack remained a capital city 
of the state till 1948, Chodaganga’s reign of almost a long rule of 
3 quarters of a century, rare in the annals of kings in India wit- 
nessed the far reaching military conquests, consolidation of the 
empire on a sound footing and fine administrative reforms. His 
military expedition against the powerful contemporaries of the 
South, Kulottunga Chola, expedition against the ruler of Utkal, 
Bengal in the north, attack of Kosala country in the western 
frontier were only a few of the numerous military achievements 
of Chodaganga Dev which evidently indicates" the military 
prowess and valour of an empire builder. 

Thus Chodagangadeva was a master of the empire having 
600 miles in length in the eastern sea coast. A verse from the 
Ganga prasasti in this connection is attracted here. 
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ଗୃଦ୍ଧାରସ୍ତ କରଂ ଭୁମୈଗଙ୍କା ଗୌଉସ୍ଣ ଗଙ୍ଗୋଧୋଃ । 
ମଧ୍ୟ ଗଶ୍ୟମ୍ପତୀରେସୁ ଗୋଜ଼ଃ ସ୍ରୌଢ଼ଃ ସ୍ଵୀଧ୍ୟାମ୍ଭେବଃ 


Another verse describes the achievements of Chodaganga 
in the following manner : 


ଷ୍ପଙ୍ଗସ୍ୟାଂ ଭି ପୂର୍ମୁକୁଲପରେଃ ରୀଜ୍ୟଂ ନଧାସ୍ଟାଦ୍‌ ଶୂତତଂ । 
ଅଣ୍ଡାରୁ ପଣ୍ତି ମନ୍ଦକ୍‌ ପଝେ ବିଘଵିଭ୍ତଂ ବେଙ୍ଗୀସତ୍ଭଷ୍ୟେତତ ସ୍ଟୋଃ । 


ଲଷ୍ପୀବନ୍ଧନ ମାଲ୍‌ଳାମିର ଜସ୍ୃଣୀ ଭୋରଣଙ-ସ୍ତମ୍ଭଷୋ- 
ଟଂଧରାରସ୍ୃ ସମିକ କ୍ରୀର୍‌ି ବଉବୈଃ ଣୀଗଙ୍ଗ ଚୃଡ଼ାମମଣିଃ । 2 ° 


While speaking of military force of Chodagangadeva 
one inscription indicates : ” 


ସମ୍ଭରମୁଖନେକ ରସୁଦଷିମ୍ଭ୍ ନ-ଭ୍ଵଜ ବଲ- 
ପରାାଛମ୍ଭ ପର୍‌ ମ୍ଭ ମଥାହେଶ୍ବର-ପରମ୍ଭ ଉଞ୍ଚୀରକ-ନବ ନବଭତସଦ୍ରସ୍ତ - 


କ୍ଞରାଧ୍ୟଶ୍ବର-ସହ୍ୀରୀଜୀଧ୍ବରୀ ଜ-ରୀକପରମ୍ତେଶ୍ଟରଂସ୍ତି କଲିଙ୍ଗା- 
ଧ୍ୂର୍ତ“ଗଙ୍ଗାନ୍ଵ ସ୍ଟୀବଲମ୍ବନସ୍ତମ୍ଭଣୀଭଳୋ ଡ଼ଗଙ୍ଗଦେବଃ ।? * 


The military achievement of Anangabhima and 
Narasimha Deva-I was surprisingly overwhelming and far-flung. 
‘The conquest of Muslim territory of Bengal by Narasimhadeva-I 
in the battle of Lakhnauti, the capital of Sultan of Bengal, comple- 
tcly vanquishing the forces of Bengal, was the greatest event 
during the Ganga rule. ‘The Bengal forces were completely routed 
and the event was so terror-stricken that the Muslim rulers of 
Bengal did not venture to attack Kalinga for about a century 
and a half. As a result of this war the southern districts of Bengal 
were annexed to Kalinga. The decisive battle was fought on the 
14th March 1245 A.D. The battle was won at the cost of Para- 
madrideva, the brother-in-law of Narasimha who commanded 
the army. T his so happened when Narasimhadeva was engaged 
in other sectors of the war on the bank of Ganga. The horror of 

the epoch making war is recorded in the Kendupatna and 
Agankhali copper plate grants of Narasimhadeva II. 
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ରାଡ଼ା ବରେତ୍ଛ ଯବନୀନସୟନାଞ୍ଜାନୀଶ୍ ଷ୍ୁରେଣ ଦୁରବନବେ ଥିତ କାଲମଭଣୀଃ 
ଢଦ୍‌ବରସ୍ତଲ୍‌ମ୍ଭୃକରୁଣା ଭଲଉନସ୍ତରଙ୍ା ଗଙ୍ଗାପି ନୂନମ୍ଭମୁଜୀ ସମୂନାଧୂନାଭୃଭ୍‌ ll 

କୁ୍ଂ ୍ରକାଣ ମୂନଶଂ ଦବି ଜଶା ଚକ୍ସଢ୍ଧା ମେରୁରୁଳା ପୁରୁଷର ସହା୍ଣିଦାନୈଃ । 

ସ୍ଥାଭୁଂ ସୁରୈଃ ସ ମହତ୍‌ କଲସ୍ଟନ୍ତ୍ କୋଣୀକୋଣେ କୁଖାଁର କମ୍ଭଚକର ଦୁଷଣର୍ୈ # 


“The (white) river Ganga blackened for a great distance 
by the collyrium washed away by tears from the eyes of the 
weeping Yavanis of Radha and Varendra, rendered waveless, as 
if by this astonishing achievement, was now transformed by that 
monarch into the (black-watered) Yamuna. 


Shining day and night, making Meru over to the 
Brahmanas in pious gifts, namely, the tulapurusa, and conseque- 
ntly the gods being deprived of their home, king Narasimha 
built at Konakona (a place of great renown) a temple for the Sun 
to live in with the other gods.” 2 5 


The Chateswar inscription of Anangabhima 11 furnishes 
another interesting account of heroism displayed by Visnu one of 
his Brahmin ministers in the battle. “The Vaikhanasas could not 
even by their most austere penance comprehend the omnipresence 
and all pervadingness of Visnu to the extent to which the idea 
was realised by the Tumghana king, (i.e. Tughril-i-Tughan 
Khan), when he began, apprehending Visnu here and there, to 
look around through extreme fear, while fighting on the bank of 
the Bhima, at the skirts of the Vindhya hills and on the sea-shores. 
He alone fought against the Muhammacdan kirg, and applying 
arrows to his bow killed many skilful warriors. His heroism 
transcends description.” ® 6 


It is of great interest that Narasimhadeva as a mark of 
victory in the decisive battle caused erection of the world famous 
Sun temple at Konark. This fact is corroborated by the above 
noted Chateswara inscription of Visnu. 


The Ganga emperors were not merely satsified with the 
overwhelming conquest of territories and subjugation of tke 
feudatories but laid stress on the systematic administration of 
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the country — civil, military and judicial everything directed. 
towards welfare of the people. 


‘I'he Ganga monarchs pursued the traditional five fold 
division of the army like infantry, cavalry, elephants, chariots and 
navy. Elephants occupied the prominent place in the military 
organisation. Kalinga had the distinction of possessing innume- 
rable herds of the elephants of the hest breed. This has been 


often referred to in the accounts of Hieun Tsang, Muslim histori- 
ans and of copper plates. 2 7 


It has heen discussed earlier that the Ganga military 
system was well-organised and efficient, the king being the head 
of the state, leader of the military organisation,and the supreme 
commander of the army. He was assisted by a series of military 
officers according to gradation. The Ganga inscription glean 
through the names of officers such as Mahasenapati, Mahapasa- 
yati Senai, Senadhyaksha, Pasayati, Dalapati, Nayak, Mahapatra, 
Patra, Smatya, Sandhi Bigraha who were in charge of civil, 
military administration of the country.?2 8 


The downfall of the Ganga Empire during the rule of 
Bhanu Deva IV caused anarchy and confusion in the country 
allowing the neighbouring rulers to curve out territories. It was 
Kapilendracdeva Gajapati, the founder of the Suryavamsi Gaja- 
pati dynasty saved the country at the most critical period of her 
history and brought back the lost territories from the hands of 
the unruly chiefs and neighbouring invacers. His first great task 
was to give a new momentum to the deeling imperialism through 
reorganisation of the military and administrative machinery. 
His personality and administrative capability can be assessed 
from his declaration soon after ascending the throne. “All the 
kings in my Orissa kingdom should work for the good of the 
paramount soverign, should keep virtuous ways, should not 
remain in bad ways. If they act badly towards the sovereign 
they will be expelled from the kingdom and all their property 
conGscated.’”’? One inscription relates that when he ascended the 
throne he was in possession of 200,000 elephants as a part of his 
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military machine. Whith his invincible army consisting of 
elephantry, cavalry, foot-soldiers he led numerous expe ditions, 
the most important of which are the battle of Devarkonda fought 
against the Sultan of Bahamani, the battle against the Sultan 
of Bengal and the most decisive battle against the emperor of 
Vijaynagar resulting in accession of the territories of the enemies 
to the Kalingan empire {further extending it up to the- river 
‘Kaveri. 


His achievements can best be assessed from his high- 
sounding titles of Navakoti-Karnata-Kalavargeswar, Gajapati 
Gaudesvara. ‘Ihe word Navakoti is enumerated as 9 forts such 
as Belamakunda, Vinukonda, Kondavidu, Nagarjunakonda, 
Rajmahendry, Psddapuram, Kaluvalapalli, Oddadi and Potuaru. 
He was in possession of many forts in the south — Anangagiri, 
Udaygiri, Undrakonda, Ullakonda, Aruvapalli, jallipalli, Kaudi- 
konda, Kappaluvayi, Nallakonda, Khamtammetu, Kanakagiri, 
Sankaragiri in addition to those in the north up to Gad Man- 
daran. 


The death of Kapilendra Gajapati in 1466 A.D. after 
an eventful reign of more than thirty years was the ‘greatest loss 
to Kalingan empire, because no other émperor of the land had 
ever ruled over so vast a territory as he did. Beginning of the 
decline of Kalingan empire was marked with the sad demise of 
the illustrious ruler. Words fail to illucidate the achievement of 
such a monarch who could surpass all his predecessors in unfailing 
conquests, in suppression of rebellions, in sound administration 
and in devotion to the Rastra devata Jagannath. Once again the 
stubborn enemies in the south and north raised their heads 
against Kalinga and curved out their lost territories within a 
very short period. Purusottam Deva ascended the throne at such 
a critical period. ‘Taking the opportunity in Bahamani and civil 
sirife in Vijayanagar empire, Purusottam Deva recovered the 
lost territories. His achievements in no way can he compared 
with his father. However he could maintain the integrity of the 


empire. He figures very prominently in popular légend. /The 
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legend of Kanchivijay furnishes an account of divine help in 
winnimg the battle at Kanchi. 


« By the time Prataparudra ascended the throne the pre- 
vailing political condition was very favourable. But he did not 
take the opportunity of the situation, as a result, by 1510 A.D. the 
whole situation turned unfavourable to him. Krishnadeva Raya 
of Vijayanagar, .Quli Kutab Saha in Golkunda and the Sultan 
Hussain Saha of Bengal made sustained efforts to disintegrate the 
Kalingan empire and proved successful also. ‘Thus Prataparudra 
lost the greater part of his empire during first quarter of his rule. 
The then Orissa under him approximated the size of the present 
state. Though Prataparudra ruled for twenty years more he failed 
to recover his lost territories. Thus the decline of the empire 
came in rapidly with the loss of military glory and economic 
vitality. 

The period following the fall of Gajapati is marked for 
internecine strife, bloodshed, intrigues, conspiracies and civil war 
coupled with external invasions. Thus was ended in 1540 A.D. the 


most glorious chapter of the political and military history of 
Kalinga. 


Mukunda Deva Gajapati appeared in political horizon 
in 1559 A.D. and made a sincere attempt to save the Kingdom 
from further disintegration. By this time southern region was 
almost lost. He, therefore devoted his attention to the north. 
Taking the opportunity of the trouble in Orissa, Sultan of Bengal 
invaded up to Jajpur. Mukunda Deva defeated him and drove him 
back maintaining the northern boundary intact. As a mark of his 
‘victory he constructed the stone steps on the Bank of Huguli 
river at.a place known as Trivenighata. But his success was short- 
lived. In 1567 the invasion of the Sultan of Bengal was a deadly 
blow to Orissa. Mukundadeva fought with all his might but being 
overpowered by the powerful army of the Sultan had to retreat 
` and take shelter in the fort of Kotsima, but the Muslim army 
m. ched as far as Cuttack. Having been informed of the Muslim 
march to Cuttack Mukundadeva hastened back but unfortunately, 
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confronted in a battle with Rama Chandra Bhanja, the chief of 
Sarangagada fort at Galhiratikiri. It was an irony of fate that 
Mukundadeva was killed in the combat. Thus the battle of 
Gohiratikiri witnessed last setting sun of indepenccent Orissa in a 


fratricidal strife. i 


The military glory of Orissa could be revived to an 
extent by Ramachandra deva of Bhoi Dynasty who rose up in 
1570 with his capital at Khurdha. The Mughal attack of Orissa 
under the command of Mansingh in 1593 was a spectacular event 
in the sense that it could maintain its entity as a separate king- 
dom under the Mughals. Mansingh was surprised at the gallant 
fight of the Oriya soldiers and the prowess of the king and finally 
allowed him to continue as the Raja. Khurdha continued: to 
flourish till the advent of the British in 1803. The attack of 
British with modern arms and weapons was a final death blow to 
the century-old military strength of Orissa. The trumpets of 
military glory of Kalinga blown from the bank of Ganges to that 
of Kaveri with triumph of heroism and valour, nibbled down 
singing the melancholy note of decline of the vast empire. 


A question which inevitably faces the historical and 
political thinkers is, what were the causes which led to ihe fall of 
empires. It is really diltficult to answer the question as the causes 
were numerous. In a broad sense the causes of fall may be political 
and military. Among the political causes may be the break-up 
of the empires and kingdoms due to internal feuds, lack of 
common ideals of defence, intrigues, the strained relations of 
overlord with feudatory chiefs, the heterogenous elements in the 
army resulting in lack of uniformity of organisation and unity of 
control and command etc. Military causes were more clear. The 
success in battling depends primarily on three factors, viz. moral 
qualities, organisation and equipment and leacership.*? The 
Hindu monarchs were not lacking in these virtues but the 
Muhammadan invaders valued these in larger measure, In a sense 
the Hindu monarchs lacked a common ideal in controlling pie 
force. The excessive reliance on the elephant corps was ‘he 
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greatest setback. When our monarchs had the largest elephant 
force the foreign invaders depended for their success on the 
skilful use of cavalry. The cavalry gave them forces in over- 
whelming superiority in mobility. The Muslims and later on the 
British fought under an undivided command and obeyed one 
will whereas the indigenous armies were often organised in a 
semi-feudal basis. Most of the Hindu rulers suffered from such 
organisational weakness, thus losing many battles and ultimately 
the kingdoms. Most of our rulers were endowed with great 
gallantry and personal courage, but surprisingly lacked in 
strategic, enterprise and tactical initiative. This was the main 
reason leading to the loss of our battles and hence the territory. 
The greatest mistake which was committed by our rulers was 
their adoption of defensive tactics and disregard of an offensive 
measure. Another factor of consideration was that the art of war 
followed a stereotyped course for centuries without any improve- 
ment. This static character of military system accounted for loss 
of our independence. To these general causes may be added the 
constant attack of the Muslims from the east and west, gallant 
expedition of the neighbouring monarchs, disintegration of 
_feudal militia due to loss of vitality, lack of great personalities 
like Kharavela, Yajatikesari, Chodaganga, Narasimha Deva and 
Kapilerncdra Deva in royalty, non-utilisation of the military strong- 
holds, conservative out-look of the fighters, non-adoption of 
artillery and improved war tactics, the preaching of neo- 
vaisnavism by Sri Chaitanya paralyzing the administrative 
machinery of the state and so on. 


Superintendent 
Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar 
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THE GITA AND THE MODERN SOCIETY 


Dr. Satyabadi Mishra, M.A., Ph.D. 


We live in the last phase of 20th. Century, a century that 
is aging fast and dying into some absymal depth. Humanity is 
at a cross-road today. There are powerful forces of disintegration 
splitting up our life and society in unknown direction. Yeats 
strikes a significant note in ‘Second Home Coming’, when he says 
‘Things fall apart and the centre cannot hold.’ What is at stake 
today is the best and noblest of human values. Our values vanish 
into thin air like Lamb’s dream children, while clouds gather 
and rumbling sound rend the sky. Konarka is a thing of the 
past, its beauty and significance are like dying notes of an ines” 
capable tragedy. The Meghamalara of Tansen or Haridas break 
wp into shrills of our steel plants, which our leaders describe as 
modern temples. Our spiritualism is trackless and our philoso- 
phies have lost their ways into dreary desert sand of dead habits. 
We think in slogans and talk the languages of slanders. Our 
moral is at best rationalization of non-moral instincts. We, no 
longer, live as individuals. We live in masses which turn into 
inobs in no time. 


While it is true that science and technology have put 
great powers in the hands of man, it is equally true that man 
could abuse such powers which can bring chavs and destruction 
to humanity. Prof. Adrian, President of Royal SoMety of England 
in his address on ‘Science and Human Nature’ at the. 116th annua’ 
meeting tells us, ‘That we might soon be able to destrcy two-thiv is 
of the world by pressing a button.’ Destructive powers in the 
hand of man have reached a terrifying proportion. The e is 
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nothing to restore the balance of life. Darkness deepens as we 
move rowards the end of our journey in 20th. Century. 


But these symptoms are indicative of a crisis, a crisis of 
infinite magnitude. In a very significant sense, the situation we 
are facing today is challenging. It is an encounter with emerging 
forces which have not taken deep root in our nature. No amount 
of altruism or humanism can prepare us to take up the challenge. 
While Prof. Sorokin in his ‘Reconstruction of Humanity’ acknow- 
ledges the problem candidly by telling us that by a mere patching 
up of the lattered fragments of our existing order no fruitful solu- 
tion could be accomplished, he, however, does not carve out a 
path except using such worcs as ‘Sublimation’, ‘Altruism’ etc. 
But there is no doubt that as and when we closely study the 
symptoms of our age, we are inclined to believe that history is 
taking a sharp turn. The challenge posed before us at this turning 
point is that either we survive or perish. 

It is at this turning point of human history that we meet 
an invincible Divine leader, leading the human race, bursting 
open the narrow dams that keep us confined to absolute prison 
house. While it is true that the message of the Gita comes 
down to us from the period of Mahabharat times, it is equally 
txucathst the message delivered by the Divine Jeader cuts across 
the crowding waves of space and time. The Gita is the Divine’s 
commune with men, the trembling mystic shocks where life’s 
border crumbles and the unknown looks out from boundlessness. 
In a very significant sense the Gita may be described as a living 
inscription of spiritual progress. 


The distinctive feature of the Gita is that it is no Philo- 
sophy, not even a religion in the accepted sense. It is practical 
proposition in which religion and philosophy, life and death, 
‘ought’ and ‘14’ are intricately inter-woven into delicate pattern. 
In fact ‘wili to action’ constitutes the key note to the Gita. While 

‘will’ mayne defined as a particular mental disposition, action is 
tha concretion of a real. In action the abstract subjectivity of idea 
anu, the incouscient objectivity of matter are fused together. We 
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are not in a world of fact, that is the case. We live in what ought 
1o be. It is unfortunate that Kant sundered apart the ‘IS’ from 
the ‘ought’. But that the ‘IS’ is always loaded with fruitful possi- 
bilities of the ‘ought’ cannot be cancelled. In the Gita we find a 
traffic-hearing bridge between the two worlds ; the ‘is’ and the 
‘ought’, the actual and the possible. But what is more significant 
from the Gita’s point of view is that the individual who wills to 
act. There can be no will without a self-conscious individual and 
no action without a purpose for fulfilment of certain ends. 


The starting point of the Gita, therefore, is the purposive 
human incividual who wills to act. The world and the individual 
cannot be set apart. The individual has to carve out his own 
destiny by the creative power of his ‘will’. Will to act is some- 
thing fundamental to life. We live by our purposes and move 
forward for fulfilment. In more than one sense our life is a quest 
after perfect. The Gita, in its first few chapters, defines what 
ought to be the individual who could will for total and integral 
fulfilment of his being. Thus we have the concept of ‘Sthitaprajna’ 
— one who acts himself free from the prison house of ego, removes 
pragmatic purposes ancl turns away from frivolity and restlessness 
of the world. 

He collects the scattered fragments of his life and strikes 
the unmembered tones of one harmony’s string. The ‘SLi 
prajna’ lives by renouncing all pragmatic ends. He is an illumined 
soul, untarnished by anger, gloom and hate. Unmoved and 
untouched he lives in a blissful sphere of strange felicity. In the 
concept of ‘Sthitaprajna’ the Gita raconciles the conflict of know- 
ledge and will. 

As a matter of fact, beginning from second chapter upto 
chapter VI, the Gita is primarily concerned with what may be 
described as the horizontal conflict, in man’s life. It is a conflict 
between the individual and the world, between knowledge and 
will, between yoga and samkhya. ‘The conflicts are orogressively 
resolved as that the individual could lift himself up\from mor 
mundane existence and take up the journey to a wideuing wor.d 
of distant scenes. 
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Right from Chapter VI, we are no longer on the ground. 
We take to uplifting moves with fluttering wings to fly upward. 
But in this we are faced with fresh conflicts. This time, it is no 
longer the conflict of the individual and the world. It is a verti- 
cal conflict. It is a conflict between indiviclual and cosmic reality 
and between cosmic and supra-cosmic sources. The Gita throws 
sufficient hints in earlier chapters alco. But they were more inci- 
dental. For instances in Chapter-II1I-14 we are told ‘know thou 
that action comes from Brahman and that Brahman comes from 
the Imperishablc’. But Chapter VI11 onward, we can always move 
step by step onward to a peak which no feet have ever trod. In 
these chapters the assent is steauily made upward, far from the 
danger of our stumbling will. The Gita in these chapters is 
evidently moving in a metaphysical plane, explicating the logic 
of Infinite Intelligence. ‘fhe source of ‘will to action’ is no longer 
located in the empirical. We transcend the empirical and move 
to Avyakta — the unmanifest. But heyond the unmanifest we 
are driven to ascend the height of Akesara Brahman, where silence 
falls upon the spirits’ height. We have in the Gita such a passage 
in Chapter VI1II-3, which tells us ‘Brahman is Imperishable 
(Aksara), the supreme. The Jiva is called the individual being. 
‘The offering which causes the origin of physical being is called 
action.’ — Viwarga Karma Sangita. Further on as we move, we 
come across passages in which ‘will to act’ is located in the 
supreme spiritual who is described in the Gita as Pita, Mata, 
Dhata, Pitamah, geti, bharta, prabhu, sakhi, nivas, Saranam, 
suhvut, Prabhava, Pralaya Sthanam etc. While all actions cons- 
tituting the world and the individual are performed by prakriti, 
the ‘will to action’ is located in the supreme who is at once trans- 
cendent, and immanent. In Chapter IX we have, therefore, such 
passages as : 


‘By Me all this world is pervaded, My form unmani- 
fasted. All re*ng dwell in Me and I do not dwell in them.’ (Gita 
LX. 4) 


Read again the passage : 
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‘By Me presiding Prakriti produces the moving and the 
unmoving, because of this, oh son of Kunti, the world revolves.’ 
(Gita IX. 10.) 


Man’s active will, in this sense, is a mere distorted 
version of the Divine will which pervades everything that is and 
that shall be. 


Our ego-centric will, carrying an enigmatic intellignce, 
is like a vegrant hunter of misleading dawns. It is a will con- 
fessecl, missing its aims, an active will torn out of its sovereign 
context, a portion of parable sublime. The empirical is like a 
bubble which when pricked could dissolve into abysmal depth. 
Man has to strike the note of his active will in harmony with the 
creative will of the Divine. Itis better to be on the sicle of the 
divine then to run counter to it. But even with all that the Gita 
said thus far, we are on no concrete and abiding basis. We are 
merely given a conceptual frame-work in which active will is 
being placed intelligibly under some appropriate scheme. Any 
conceptual scheme, however alluring it be, is always a fascinating 
puzzle, an enigma’s knot tied to human knowledge. ‘The Gita 
has no love for the abstract. It is not intended to raise any edifice 
of speculative metaphysics. It is primarily concerns with the 
concrete situation, It sanctions the reality of the concrete. ‘The 
instructions imparted in the Gila is intenciecd to train us to pitch 
our tents in different heights so that we could attack the viewless 
summit — the summit standing across the mortal and immortal 
peaks. Once our minds are mastered and ego dissolved a voice 
calls from the chamber of the soul. We are seized by a mighty 
power flashing out into blinding blaze of light This is what is 
unveiled before us in Chapter XI of the Gita, we are a mighty 
heing of deathless seizing the earth and the heaven and streiching 
the boundless beyond. 


‘This is no dream or hallucination. This is what Arjuy a 
witnessed by a strange immaterial sense. The Gita’s divine leas.er 
here unfolds His illimitable Being, a majesty of unoblivious ght. 
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One can perceive in this Being, the individual and the world, the 
cosmic and the supra-cosmic, the natura naturata and the natura 
naturan. A million energies joined and were in one, and all flowed 
immeasurably to one sea. All living forms appear like, its atom’s 
home. The Gita describes this Being in such words as “Thou art 
the primal Divine, the Ancient purusa. Thou art the supreme 
abode of all this. Thou art the knower anc the knowable and the 
supreme abode. By thee all is pervaded. Oh FPEeing of infinite 
forms !” etc. (Gita XI. 38). There are many other excellent 
passages in the Gita, describing this concrete realijtyin all its un 
surpassable splendour and its inexhaustible acts in a timeless time. 
We do not really have words for the ineffable unfolding its 
majesty and glory flaming into sublime heights. But what is impor- 
tant from our standpoint is that ‘the wil;i to act’ is no longer 
consic.ered as matters of the human plane. It is always the creative 
wil! of the Divine which constitutes the source of the mighty 
marching of world force. 


We have reached the peak, dazed and awakened to 
unseizable forces of the Divine will. Our ego fades and intelligence 
quivers with mystic shocks. But our purpose is not served merely 
by the perception of the Divine in its immutable yet dynamic 
supremac,. 1n the next few chapters, the Gita shows us the way 
so that we could descend from the height equipped to wear the 
earthly body of God and act with wisdom in such wise that our 
deeds could touch the super human heights. It is not possible for 
us to deal with all the problems discussed in chapters subsequent 
to chapter XI. But it is enough to point out that these chapters 
variously define the attitude and mode of living of human 
individuals who are rapt in the heart-beats of divine ecstasy. The 
only attitude that we could adopt in this context, is an attitude 
of total surrenger. 

It i» surrending to the Divine leacership who could beat 
th$ throb qi living interchange. Across the leaping springs of 
death and birth and ever shifting boarders of soul's changes, we 
coul$ pursue the spirits’ creative track. Our speech leaps, though 
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quivers, the heart vibrates and the will answers and the tissue 
and nerve obey the call. ‘The central theme of the Gita, therefore, 
is ‘Surrender unto Him for refuses with all they being. On Bharati 
by His grace shall thou obtain supreme peace and eternal resting 
place.’ (Gita XVIII. 62) 


What the Gita prescribes for man is, therefore, not a 
contemplative life but A life of creative action. But this creativity 
of man could be unfolded only if the empirical ego is lifted to the 
transcendental plane. Our ‘will to act’ must be in communion 
with the Divine. The world, we live in, is more significantly an 
act than a fact. We have to pursue the Divine leader with a 
deep sense of equanimity and spiritual poise. Itisa deep and 
disinterested accéptance of the world and joyful recognition that 
no part of the world may be refused. We renounce the world in 
order to return to it with the knowledge of its oneness to sustain 
us. We are to act in the world no more as separate and self- 
centered individuals but as a vehicle of the universal spirit. The 
ego-clouded man is not the end of our journey. He is merely a 
transition, a passage to higher hcights. He has to explore the 
ceaseless miracle of himself till the thousand enigma is solved. 


We are living in a century which is fading into far 
retreating horizon of mirage. We are falling do-. with London 
bridge. ‘The culture and civilization which we built up are 
cracking up into fragments. Our mind has reached the melting 
point. The central problem is whether or not we are prepared to 
underiake the venture of crossing the mental border and follow 
the Divine Jead. The Gita gives us the lead. The Divine is the 
leader. Let us foilow the Divine and awaken to a morn that brings 
greater sunlight and happier skies. 


Retired Principal, 
Maharaja Purna Chandra College 
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RULES OF BIRAJA LECTURES 


A course of 3 lectures, each of about an hour’s duration 
delivered on 3 consecutive evenings normally beginning on 


the 


Triveni Amavasya the birth-day of Biraja, as fixed 


in the Biraja Panji. 


The lecturers shall be prominent in the cuitural fieid of the 
Orissa/India. 


The lecturer(s) shall be selected and invited to accept the 
lectureship at least two months in advance of the lst day of 
lecture, on the following terms. 


(a) 


(bh) 


(0) 


(2) 


The lecture shall be on a subject suggested by the 


College or mutually agreed to between the College and 
the lecturer(s). 


‘The lecturer(s) shall send the manuscript of tbe lecture 
at lst 15 days in advance from the Ist day of lecture. 


The lecturer(s) shall receive 3 single journey Ist class 
fares travelling of train and road mileage at the rate of 
45 paise per K.M. for road journey and shall be guest(s) 
of the College at Jajpur. 


. The Lecturer(s) shall receive an honorarium of 


Rs. 175.00 only per lecture. 


The copy right of lectures shall rest with the College 
and the lecturer(s) have no claims to royalty on the sale 
.pro‘eeds of the lecture(s) to be published as a supple- 
ment to the College Magazine. 


‘The supplements shall be priced publication but would 
be given to the students and members of the staff and 
others entitled to a free copy of the Magazine as 
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4, 


complementary copies, the Lecturer receiving 10 com- 
plementary copies and the balance sold to the general 
public through the College Co-operative Stores, the sale 
proceeds going to the Biraja Lecture Fund. 


The Management of the Biraja Lecture Fund and the organi- 
sation of the Lecture shall be the sole responsibility of the 
Principal who may constitute a Management Committee 
comprising the following and other as and if necessary. 

(a) Secretary, Staff Council. 

(b) Adviser, College Union. 

(c) Heads of.all the teaching department. 

(d) Bursar. 

(e) President and Secretary of the College Union. 


(f) Secretaries of all other College Associations. 
The fund shall comprise of : 


(a) 10%, of the Annual subscriptions paid by the students to 
all the College Associations except the S.S.G. 


(b) Sale proceeds of the published Lecturer. 


(c) Donations, grants of bequests. 


The Principal shall remain as the sole authority in all matters 
pertaining to the N.C. College, Jajpur Annual Biraja 
Lectures. 
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